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OTTAWA VIEW 


NATO: CANADA ON THE SPOT 


It’s likely to cost Canadians $100 million 
For airfields and barracks in Europe 
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ment spokesmen here had a barracks in Germany for the winter 


| | NTIL quite recently Govern- The British Army was able to lend y; 
stock answer for anybody who but it will want them itself in the 


questioned whether Canada was pull- spring. So before then we have got t 
Siteratt Yield ing her weight in the NATO defence build some new barracks for the Ca 

Security Rate Maturity Price c alliance. They said nobody ever asked nadians in Germany. 
Chiy of Bevento: . 3h, 1964 100.00 ROS us for any more. Until recently their The first squadron of the RCAF 
Village of Richmond Hill. Ont. Ms, 1965 100.00 1.75 answer was probably true in letter if contingent for General Eisenhower js 
City of Penticton. B.C. { 1968 91.19 475 not in spirit. Now it is not true even now on an English air station because 
City of Quebec sly 1963 89.75 1.25 in letter. there is nowhere for it to go in Eu. 
Township of Toronto 11, 1966 97.86 1.70 The September meeting of the rope. And there won’t be anywhere 
City of Beauharnois. P.Q. . 1960 96.50 1.46 NATO Council in Ottawa marked the until some new airfields are buil: ang 
, end of the era of diplomatic delicacy. new communications facilities install- 


It brought the 12 NATO Governments ed. 
face to face with the uncomfortable 
fact that General Eisenhower was not 
getting his requirements met, and that 
they could not be met without some 
new support for the strained econo- 
mies of several European countries. 
The “burden- sharing” report of 
NATO's Financial and Economic 
Board went as far as diplomatic polite- 
ness could take us. It wasn’t far 
enough. So the “Three Wise Men”— 
Averell Harriman (U.S.), Jean Mon- 
net (France) and Sir Edwin Plowden 
(U.K.)—were appointed to put an end 
to the gentle diplomatic niceties and 
to get down to some blunt proposi- 
tions. 

With their appointment it became 
inevitable that Canada would have to 
think of something better than ‘‘No- 


Please send me. without obligation. a copy of your December body asked me sir,” she said.” The Abbott's Grilling 


of “Wise Men” might just as well have 


that a preperly balanced portfolio should contain a proportion of : oe 
THESE basic facilities are the “infra- 


structure” about which there had been 
months of wrangling before the Otta- 
wa NATO meeting. At Ottawa in 
September agreement was reache 
about sharing the cost of some of it 
Canada got out of that round pretty 
cheaply—for somewhere around $10 
million. But this settlement covered 
only a few installations to which Gen- 
eral Eisenhower had given a specially 
high priority. The big stuff had sti! 
to be settled, and we are not going t 
get out of this deal so cheaply. — 
Brooke Claxton, we are told. did 
not tell the press that it would cost us 
$100 million. But that figure is no! 
far out; it’s a bit on the low side 
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THIS Canadian contribution to “infra 





been named the “Three Tough Men.” 

They examined each NATO country structure” corresponds to the commit 

in turn. Finance Minister Abbott ments undertaken last year. It was 4 

stood up for Canada. If you'd met the NATO Council meeting in Brus 
Province him when he came out from his ex- sels last December that the commit 

amination, I’m not sure that he’d have ments were made which resulted 

said the “Wise Men” were wise: I’m the present defence program. And | 


is already out-of-date. Last n 
NATO meeting in Rome, coupled 
with the work of the “Three Wis 
Men” in Paris, established that 


/ 
Claxton’s Flurry Harrimen, Monnet and Pio wde 


! om ° 
We have moved £0 | THERE was a flurry in Parliament had quite specific points to 
gy : month because Brooke Claxton Abbott. He gave the stock a 


last 


quite sure he’d have said they were 





tough 




















talked to reporters in Europe about He said our defence expenditur 
$ what we might have to pay for bar- a proper proportion of our | 
36 MELINDA STREET racks and airfields in Europe. But this income. He said we already 
MAIN FLOOR is only a small part ot what we are current account deficit, and if \ 
ms TORONTO, ONTARIO being asked for. It didn’t even appear ‘© give any financial help to | ‘op 
TELEPHONE WAVERLY 4871 on the list the “Three Wise Men” it could only be by borrowing 
zs presented to Abbott. a 
Claxton was talking about what the 
E. DOUGLAS HUYCKE, Manacer NATO jargon calls “infrastructure,” gsrerrina, 
. dicninvenid Gaile. which is basic to all defence plans Wee Left” ; 
ee When the amateur strategists move eek . 
C. GERARD LEE IAN RICHARD WOOKEY divisions round the world and spend a NY 
_ happy evenings putting so many here | ae a 
| and so many there, they are apt to | li { 
forget that soldiers like buildings to | 
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live in, uniforms to wear, and guns 
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‘ Founded 1879 to shoot. Air forces need airfields and 
re | PENEERE NEW YORK STOCED CURS EXCHANGES AND o radar and communications as well as 
OTHER LEADING 8ST K AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
sh uke ru aeroplanes or es 5 Gur 18 
The 27th Infantry Brigade was ane 2? ¥ 6 1 « SF 


moved to Germany this fall at least 


partly because we had nowhere ready Boy Christies 20y Chvistnas Seals 
to house it through a Canadian winter 
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—Norris in the Vancouver Sun 


Hope you gentlemen don't mind using the back door—there’s been a lot of 


criticism of the type of programs we've been having. . . 


United States. Reference was made, 
{ have no doubt, to the $200 million 
gap between what we have spent on 
arms in the U.S. and what they have 
vent on arms here. But I very much 
doubt if these arguments made much 
impression on Harriman (thinking of 
what the U.S. spends on mutual aid), 
or on Monnet (thinking of the French 
defence effort), or on  Plowden 
thinking of Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments crisis and its consequences). 
The day is now far past when any 
country could justify the adequacy of 
its defence program by saying that it 
vas 8 per cent or 10 per cent or 12 
per cent of its national income. The 
imple calculation is tar too simple 
‘0 impress anyone who has studied 
he problem in a quarter of the detail 
vhich the “Three Wise Men” com- 
ind. As a yardstick to compare na- 
uonal efforts and sacrifices it just 
won't do. 
Canadian ministers are then apt to 
about our balance of payments 
ficulties: but again their NATO 
partners find it hard to take them too 
seriously. With our reserves at their 
sent level, with an influx of capital 
ering most of our trading deficit, 
balance of payments problem 
esn't look like a problem at all to 
‘ple who are really up against it 
the British or the French. 
Vhen, further, Canadian spokesmen 
ue that we cannot give away any 
re without “borrowing from the 
ited States,” they are apt to ask if 
ever thought of a small touch of 
terity: the old, familiar specific of 
ing without.” 


Division Plus 


SAY that Canada has been asked 
upply at least a division for Europe 
kes a better headline than this 
incial argument. And it is true. We 
e been asked for a division, and 
re. But the crux of the problem is 
per than this. If General E1sen- 
ver is to get anywhere near the 
ce-in-being he wants for 1952, at 
t two things have got to happen. 
arms and supplies and equipment 
¢ got to be put into Europe much 
€ quickly than the present leisure- 
yace. And at the same time the 
Opean countries which can con- 


” 


tribute most—notably Britain and 
France—have got to have more help 
to keep their economies afloat. 

To get near this goal NATO has 
got to adopt a tougher standard than 
we've thought of yet. It’s not a case 
of what we can do conveniently: it’s 
a case of what further effort every 
country can make without danger of 
internal collapse. Several European 
countries are on the list for several 
things they don’t like. Canada is down 
for three or four things, which — 
whatever Abbott says—outside experts 
think we can do; and do without 
getting anywhere near economic col- 
lapse. 

Details of what Canada is asked to 
do are not known. The Government 
will not so far admit that we have 
been asked for anything. But one of 
the things—and probably the most 
important—is increased expenditure 
overseas. Decisions have not yet been 
taken. But now that Claxton and Ab- 
bott and their advisers are back from 
Europe the Government is making a 


f 


pretty sombre review of next yea*’s 





defence program 
The budget outlook is overcést: 
sunny intervals less likely 
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GIVE CANADIAN BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


CAROLINA 


by 


k. M. SAUNDERS 


About a delightful birding expedition made 
by two Canadian naturalists to South Caro- 
lina. A story of birds, woods, fields, and 
human beings, charmingly told. With twelve 
lovely wood engravings by Sylvia Hahn 
“Carolina Quest is a book of uncommon 
beauty.”—Percy Ghent. $3.50 


TAXATION IN CANADA 


By J. HARVEY PERRY. A leading tax authority gives for the first time in 
one volume a clear, concise, and up-to-date description of the 
Dominion, provincial, and municipal tax structure in Canada. “This 
book will be of wide use.”—Wellington Jeffers. $6.00 


RHYTHM IN THE NOVEL 


By E. K. BROWN. Delightfully written criticism of the dominant genre 
of our time as analogous to the symphony. “ makes you want to 
re-read nearly all the writers with whom it deals.”"—Hugh MacLennan, 
$3.50 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED “RIGHTS” 


Members: 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Associution 


of Canada 


Imperial Oil Limited, one of Canada’s 
largest industrial organizations, is cur- 
rently offering valuable “rights” to its 
shareholders to buy additional shares 
of capital stock at $29.50 up to 
December 19th next. 


We will be glad to assist in the purchase, 
sale or exercise of the rights, which are 
traded on The Toronto Stock Exchange. 
and enquiries may be made at any of 
our offices for full particulars. 


QUEST 
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“EQUALIZATION” TAX 





WELL-MEANT, ILL- THOUGHT 


by B. K. Sandwell 


HERE are times when the 
pacity of honest and intelligent 
people for — self-deception 
seems to me the most dangerous 
thing in the world. And there are 
times when I think it is more danger- 
ous in a democratic society, where 


Ca- 


power is broadly based upon public 
than in 
kind of 
society, because 
self - deception is 
fol a 
for 


opinion, 


any other 


less easy 
small class, o1 
a dictator, 
tomed to dealing 
with the prob- 
lems of public af- 
fairs, than it is for 


aecus- 


a great mass of —Nakash 
people whose B Kk, SANDWELL 
chiet concern 


must always be the management ol 
their own personal affairs and the 
making of their own living and that 
of their families. 

I have been spending several days 
at a Conference on World Order, 
held at Rochester, N.Y., and 
vened by the Church Peace Union 
(founded by Andrew Carnegie in 
1914) and the World Alliance for 
International Friendship Through Re- 


con- 


ligion. The most notable utterance 
from the platform, and vastly the 
best received, was by the American 


publicist Lewis Mumford. And Mr. 
Mumford alarmed me_ considerably, 
and the enthusiasm with which he 
was acclaimed alarmed me still more 

Mr. Mumford wants the Unitea 
Nations to impose on its members an 
Equalization Tax, based like the in- 
come taxes on ability to pay, so that 








the rich members would contribute 
very large sums and some of the 
poorer members, like the recipients of 
incomes below the taxable level in 
the income tax, would contribute 
nothing at all. And the proceeds of 
this tax, as its name implies, are to 
be used to “equalize” the living 
standards of the participating na- 
tions, much as the proceeds of the 
national income tax are used in part, 
by various social welfare devices, to 
render less unequal the living stand- 
ards of individual citizens. Mr. Mum- 
ford proposed a possible figure of 
ten billion dollars a year as the levy 
to be taken from the United States; 
and he made a very definite sugges- 
tion that this could be obtained by 
cutting down correspondingly — the 
amount voted for military prepared- 
ness. This suggestion was received 
with particular enthusiasm by the 
gathering, many of whose members 
were clearly unconvinced of the ne- 
cessity of the present military ex- 
penditures of their country 


Mr. MUMFoRD expressly admitted 
that while he approved of the idea 
of a world government he realized 
that it was unattainable at the pres- 
ent time, and he assured us that his 
scheme presented much iess difficulty 
than world government and could be 
much more realized. He 
showed no sign of recognition of the 
fact that the power to tax and the 
power to spend the proceeds of tax- 
ation are two of the most important 
elements of the sovereign power, and 
that if his Equalization Tax was real- 
ly to be a tax in any proper sense 
of the term it implied the existence 


easily 


“...here’sa tip—try the NEW Black Horse Ale— 
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the finest Dawes Ale in 110 vears!” 
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of a supra-national government which 
would have certain sovereign powers 
over the government and people and 
wealth of the United States. In the 
subsequent discussion both he an, 
other friends of the proposal seeme< 
to be thinking much more of a voi- 
untary contribution from the Unit 
States, which could be administered 
as the United States government 
should determine, than of a comp 
sory levy imposed on that nation }\ 
a superior authority for the purp 
of a fund which that superior auth 
ity would itself administer. 

Now there is nothing in the wo 
to prevent the American people fron 
granting ten billion dollars a year for 
ten years, or any other sum for any 
other period, to raise the level of the 
living standards of India, Korea, Ja- 
pan or any other nation they like 
But this is no more an equalizatior 
tax on the United States than my ow; 
little contribution to the Toront 
Community Chest is a tax on m 
am not compelled to donate to the 
Community Chest, and the United 
States would not be compelled to cor 
tribute to the Equalization Fund 
unless and until it accepts and sub 
mits to the superior authority ot! 
supra-national government, which 
would not necessarily be a world gov 
ernment since part of the world nee 
not be under it, but which wou 
certainly be a supra-national govern- 
ment over those nations which sub- 
mitted to its rule and its taxing pow- 
er. There is, I suggest, about as muct 
prospect of the United States subm 
ting to such a supra-national gover: 


ment as there is of Russia doing the 
same thing. 

IF THE ten billion dollars were a 
tax, the government and people ot! 
the United States would have no 
more to say about its expenditure 
than, let us say, the average multi 


millionaire in that country or in Can- 
ada has to say about the expenditure 
of the very large sum which he pays 
in income tax. But if it were not 4 
tax but a purely voluntary gift. | 
fancy that the donors, the Amer 
people, would want to have a good 
deal to say about its expenditure. And 
the question then arises, whether the 
recipient nations would like the 
conditions which the United States 
might attach to the gift. 

There were, according to the 
mates of the United Nations, 
million people in Asia alone in 
and there must be at least 1,250 
lion now. Ten billion dollars w 
give them $8 per head per annun 
just over 2 cents a day, to be expe 
ed presumably on American p 
ucts at the current wholesale pr 


— } 


1,240 


1 


r 


j 


that 


dif 


Ir is difficult to 
would make any 
ence in the living standards of 
Asiatic peoples, or even cause 
substantial reduction in those of 
Americans, who would be paying 
it at the rate of about $66 per h 
per annum. But if the transactio 


suppose 
substantial 


were a voluntary one on the part 
the Americans, something which th 
could do or not do as they saw 

they would certainly expect to gel 
quid pro quo; and indeed the who 
line of argument at Rochester W 
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that the quid pro quo would take the 
form of a reduced need for expend- 
iture on armaments. The idea seemed 
to be that it would cause everybody 
to love the United States. but there 
was also an underlying assumption 
that peoples who did not love the 
United States would not be admitted 
to the equalization pool. I think my- 
self that the idea of purchasing the 
love of the people of China and of 
India at the rate of two cents a day. 
while continuing to exclude them 
from admission to one’s own country 
on the ground that they are not fit 
members of a civilized democracy. 
and to exclude their manufactured 
products on the ground that they are 
the products of cheap labor, is un- 
duly optimistic. 

A curious thing about the whole 
conference was that the Canadians 
who participated were immensely 
less starry-eyed than all but one or 
two of the Americans, and seemed 
indeed to have been invited for that 
reason. Undoubtedly they contribut- 
ed in a marked degree to keeping the 
conference in touch with reality 


LETTERS 
Buffalo Park 


IT WAS very gratifying to see re- 
produced in the November 17 issue 
of SATURDAY NIGHT the information 
released by this office respecting the 
proposed reduction of the buffalo 
herd at Elk Island National Park. 
In re-writing the release, Elk Island 
National Park has been described as 
the “home of the world’s biggest re- 
maining buffalo herd”. This is an 
understandable misstatement. You 
may recall that there is the herd in 
Wood Buffalo National Park, which 
is some seven times larger than the 
Elk Island Park herd, having an esti- 
mated population of between 10,000 
and 12,000 head 
Ottawa, Ont A. J. BAXTER, 
Dept. of Resources and Developmert 


Omission 
IN KIM McILROY’S very readable 
column (Nov. 17) there appears tie 
following paragraph 

“The simple and regrettable fact 
is that the only basketball team in 
Canadian history that the average 
Canadian has heard of was composed 
entirely of women.” 

While I admit that | may be soime- 
what prejudiced, the fact remains that 
thousands of citizens in and around 
Edmonton would have been justly 
proud if Mr. Mc Hroy had added just 
three words the Edmonton Grads.’ 


Edmonton, Alberta J. P. PAGE 


Fredericton, Not Halifax 
IN YOUR ISSUE of November 24, 
you carry a photograph showing a 
large gathering greeting the Princess. 
The caption reads in part—‘Hali- 
gonians greet Princess.” I wish to 
point out ‘that the photogré iph in ques- 
tion was taken in front of the Legis- 
lative Assembly Building in this 
Capital City on the occasion of the 
Roval Visit here on November 6 
Fredericton, NB. R. A. TWEEDIE, 
Director, NB Bureau of Information 
and Tourist Travel 


(More Letters on Page 9) 
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A. W. MILES 


Funeral Director 








SERVICES ARE HELD UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


The chapel is commodious, convenient, beautifully 
and appropriately appointed. Equipped with pipe 
organ. The chapel is completely Air-Conditioned. 







CREMATION CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO IF DESIRED 
30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


PR. 2569 PRIVATE PARKING PR. 4213 
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Each Week 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


brings you unbiased interpretations of 
National and World news, reported 
from the Canadian viewpoint. 





Why Can’t You Write? 
rT 


It’s much simpler than you think! 


















wo MANY people with the germ" of writing women 
. I ply can't get They but 

r fr ip imaginary social 
barrier to local, 





Many a : iis confined tc 
persons gifted ha r iting 
] yf commercial 
knowns Not 


i. Every 
$25. $50 and $100 
Few realize th ability was pDer- 


writing is done by 


Sells First Article 3 Months After Enrolling 


Although only 18, I had the thrill of seeing my first story 
in print after only three months of N.I.A. training. It ap- 
peared in the Telegraph Journal, the Montreal Standard 
and was used as the basis of a story by C.B.C. Since thea 
there have been other articles. The cheques received en- 
couraged me and swelled my appreciation for N.I.A.”—Eileen 





Flanders, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, Canada 


THE PRACTICAL METHOD 


Have You Natural Ability? 
tn atm Test FREE 


Newspaper wor 
to learn to writ 
desk editors 


ancient ciassics 

























copy ‘‘cub’’ goe Writ Test will reveal 
criticism—a tr not natural talent fer 
cessful author wi a powers of ob 
pur dramatic inu- 

That is why Ne t test. There is 
bases its writing ig the coupon 


below. TODAY. Newspa e of Amer- 
ica. One Park Ave. Ne fork 16. N.Y.. U.S.A 


Founded 1925 


NOTICE TO CANADIANS 


Newspaper Institute's operations in Canads 
have been approved by the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board. CANADIAN DOLLARS 
ARE ACCEPTABLE AT PAR WITH U.S. Te 
facilitate all financial transactions, a special 
permit has been assigned to their account 
week by with The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
your ceetanael Montreal. 


Method. It starts 
own ho on ¥ 
very S 
daily 
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Newspaper Institute of America . 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. : 

Send me, without cost or obligatior vour Writing Aptitude Test and further ' 

f t about writing for profit as promised in Satur Night Dec. 15 1‘ 

! ' 
a Mr. / + 
' a 
5 Mrs. ‘ 
a Miss 1 
‘ * 
1 Address ' 
4 (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on ye 98-W-591 : 
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Economic Conundrum: 
Getting Prices Down 


r HE ANTI-INFLATIONARY POLICY which 
Mr. Abbott and the Government adopted 
earlier this year earned almost universal 

espect and wholehearted applause from econo- 

nists both in North America and across the oceans. 


What Mr 


He had to try to reduce the buying splurge which 


Abbott faced was a twotold necessity 


rices up in advance of any real re- 
armament effort. He had also to make room in 
an already overcrowded economy for the real de- 


gram which was to follow. His solu 





tions, which appeared entirely suitable, were to 
restrict credit and increase taxation. His budge- 
lus is as anti-inflationary as anything 
Consumer demand has been reduced 
to the point where inventories are backing up on 
manufacturers, and — at least so far as durable 
goods are concerned—supply exceeds demand. 
But yet prices have not come down. They have 
10t come down even as much as they have in the 
United States, which has a smaller budgetary sur- 
plus and less stringent credit restrictions. Canada 
has applied the right remedies, but has not reaped 


the right results 


This is the paradox which must 
puzzle all serious students of our affairs 

We observe two partial and = contributory 
answers. One is the tacit tug-of-war going on be- 
tween manufacturers and consumers. Manufac- 
turers know that their employees are likely to ask 
tor more wages, and will not possibly agree to less 
They also have the fear that their raw materials— 


1 


inable up till now—may be really cut off in 


1e next six Or twelve months. They may cal- 
ulate that within a short time the consumer will 
capitulate and accept their present level of prices. 

nsumers, On the other hand, are still disposed 
They hope that they hold the 
ithin a short time the manu- 
forced by continued lack of de- 


rices down. 





domesti¢ trade is tied up—tacitly or openly, legally 

yr illegally—in price agreements at every level. 

reements are far more common than the 

rdinarv man supposes. So long as they exist they 

e a rigidity on the economy which prevents 
1 


t reacting normally to the law of supply and de- 


Before we conclude that the classic eco- 


wmyV t ory is at fault we would like to be more 


sure that Canada still has a competitive economy in 


Who Won the Election? 


IHERE is some danger of Mr. Frost getting too 


ittle credit for the brilliant success of the Con- 
servatives at the polls in Ontario and the Atkinson 
Foundation, owner of the Toronto Srar, getting 


If the electors had not thought that 


Mr. Frost’s government was a pretty good govern- 
they would not have been so annoved about 

\ suse of it And Mr. Frost's entirely 

1 s ned and sometimes even amused 

tment t the Srar’s abuse was itself a factor 


we do not rank Mr. Thomson verv high as a 
o the final result, it is merely because 


dubious about his paternity of the elec- 








Christmas Waif 


tioneering strategy which the Liberal party follow- 
ed. There are too many indications that that 
Strategy was designed in the same room as the 
stories which adorned the Star's news pages 
throughout the campaign—and that was the room 
of a journalist and not of a political campaigner. 

The moral seems to be that newspapers should 
not run political campaigns. It is not their trade. 


Government Marketing Upheld 


THE WESTERN FARMERS’ attachment to Gov- 
ernment marketing baffles some Canadians and 
annoys others. But neither the consistent cam- 
paign of the Winnipeg Free Press nor the con- 
tinual pressure of private grain interests seems 
able to shake it. The latest proof of how firmly 
Government marketing has lodged itself in the 
farmers’ confidence is the plebiscite in Manitoba 
at the end of last month. Premier Douglas Camp- 
bell asked them to vote on whether coarse grains 
should continue to be sold through the Canadian 
Wheat Board. Only one constituency voted to 
change the system, and it was an urban district 
with six farm voters who divided 2-4. 

It would be profitless to denounce or to dispute 
the farmers’ decision. For reasons which history 
best explains, the Western grain-growers prefer the 
stability of Government marketing to the changes 
and chances of an open market system. This is 
a political fact of which Mr. Gardiner has long 
been aware. His political opponents, who have 
tried to challenge it, have one after another gone 
down before him. Accepting the fact, we ask 
only that Mr. Gardiner and his farm supporters 
should accept its inescapable corollary. A_ stable 


market 1s not, and never can be, a market which 


yields peak prices at all times. 

Long-term agreements, such as the four-year 
Anglo-Canadian agreement and now the Inter 
national Wheat Agreement, contain their element 
of risk too. It is the risk that but for the agree 
ment prices might have been higher. They migh 
also have been lower. If the farmers want the 
protection against lower prices, they must not a! 
the same time cry for the top prices which they 
might have got but for the agreement. This 1s 
the old and simple lesson of not being able to have 
it both ways. And after the unhappy episode in 
volving $65 million of taxpayers’ money early this 
year, it is only just to remind the farmers that thes 
have chosen stability: they must not also talk about 
“losses” if, in the event, free market prices turn 
to be higher than agreement prices. 


A Debt-Free Province 


ALBERTA’S public accounts for the year en 
March 31, 1951, which have recently been | 
lished, provoked quite an editorial flurry in ‘1 
Province’s press. And small wonder. Thanks 
oil, and the Provincial Government's able hand! 
of the revenues from it, Alberta’s surplus during 
last two years was greater than the Province’s fu! 
ed debt: $102,892,000 compared with $1! 
$96,000. 

As the Edmonton Journal points out, t's 
doesn’t mean that Alberta could by now have p: 
off her entire net funded debt; many of the debe 
tures cannot be retired for several years, 4 
besides there are certain unfunded debts and gu: 
antees. However, within the next decade, Alber 
may be debt free. 

Fven the financially cautious Premier, E 


Manning, has offered the qualified prediction that 
Alberta will some day be debt free and, as far as 
proy incially imposed taxes are concerned, tax free, 
if the present rate of natural resource development 
coninues. In spite of higher spending as a result 
of ‘ne budget surpluses, Alberta has now $80 mil- 
lion in reserves. 

fhe whole province is benefitting from the oil- 
swollen revenues. Increased disbursements have 
been made mainly in public welfare, education, 
highways, and public building. At the same time, 
debt charges — which in 1947-48 amounted to 
7.34 per capita—took only $5.07 per capita in 
1950-51. 

\Vhile all this is going on, another prediction of 
Premier Manning’s should not be overlooked. He 
has pointed out that lease sales are not necessarily 
ee ntinuing source of revenue. When the best 
leases have been sold, he has warned, the provin- 
cial) revenues will drop. Recent events have 
verified the prediction. For the first half of the 
1951-52 fiscal year, sale of petroleum and natural 
gas leases dropped from about $23.5 million to 
about $7 million, and the Province finished the 
fiscal half vear with an overall deficit of some $2.5 
million. Sales are picking up for the second half 
of the fiscal vear, but the drop during the first 
half is a timely warning. It’s also an endorse- 
ment of the good judgment of the Alberta Gov- 
‘mment in taking a long-term, realistic view of 
the Province’s good fortune. 

With continued good judgment, Alberta can be 
treed ef all debt that does not pay its own way. 
This is particularly important to a province on the 
threshold of resource and industrial development 

may exceed anything hitherto experienced in 

country. It leaves the way clear for produc- 
tive investment that will compound the revenue 
the Province and the welfare of its people. 


Not Exactly Freedom 


IHE whole trouble with the UN Convention on 
Freedom of Information, which is being very prop- 
opposed by the Canadian representatives in 
the Economic and Social Council, is just that it is 
d a Convention on Freedom of Information. 
lf it were called a Convention for the Limitation 
Restraints on Freedom of Information, which is 
What it actually is, we should all be for it, for 
body theoretically wants to limit the restraints 
ich freedom. The only trouble is that some 
zovernments don’t want to limit them much. 
Ob\:ously there is a wide difference between a 
country where there is not much limit to restraints 
on treedom of information, and a country like Can- 
ida Where the restraints on freedom of informa- 
lon are so negligible that the Canadian Tribune 
ippear every week with no blank spaces in- 
lic ting deletions by the censor. 
general international agreement for limiting 
estraints on freedom of information cannot 
fo much beyond establishing the very moderate 
s which will be accepted "y the most unwill- 
ations. That means that it cannot be a con- 
n for establishing freedom of information, 
t you say that it is you run the danger of giv- 
eople the idea that a very mild limitation of 
restraints is actually a setting up of true free- 
f information. 
‘ limit which the proposed convention would 
sh for restraints on treedom falls far short 
lat Canadians regard as absolutely essential 
¢ preservation of liberty and democracy; but 
N contains nations which have no desire 


‘ever to preserve liberty and democracy, and 
which could not even begin to establish liberty and 
democracy without having their present rulers im- 


Medately removed from power. There is nothing 


to be gained by signing an agreement by which 
these nations would undertake to abandon perhaps 
2 per cent of their present restraints, and calling 
it a Convention on Freedom of Information. 


The CBC’s New Management 


THE new general manager of the CBC, Mr. 
Donald Manson, combines a deep devotion to Brit- 
ish traditions with a love for the Latin American 
climate and an unswerving conviction about the 
CBC’s role in Canada. As a senior servant of 
the corporation from its very beginning and as an 
expert in radio for thirty years before that, he has 





—Brigden's 


DONALD MANSON 


already plaved an impertant, though inconspicuous 
part in guiding CBC's policies. We suspect that 
his influence will continue to be inconspicuous, 


| On the general manager fall 


but it will be real. 
the administrative resjonsibilities which inevitably 
form a considerable part in CBC’s operations. 

The CBC is partic ilariy to be congratulated on 
the appointment of Mr. Alphonse Ouimet as <s- 
sistant general manager. This is a man still only 
43. bilingual, cultivated and amusing, who has a 
rare combination of technical skill and executive 
ability. Mr. Jean Deésy’s diplomatic experience 
and wide cultural interests will obvious!v be an 
advantage to the International Service, which has 
had more than its full share of growing pains. 
Domestic programs remain in the experienced 
hands of Mr. Ernest Bushnell. 


Students and English 


FROM A wire story sent out by the Canadian 
University Press, and therefore presumably reliable, 
we learn that a special examination was recently 
held in the University ot Toronto to obtain “some 
indication of what degree of Knowledge ot Eng- 
lish the average undergrad possesses”, and that the 
results were “much worse than expected’ Plans 
had been made to form five instruction groups of 


25 students each for those who failed to get 50 
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per cent. After the examination ten groups were 
arranged for with 35 students in each, and even 
these looked after only those who scored 35 per 
cent or less. Those who scored from 35 to 50 
per cent will have to get along as they are. 

This corresponds pretty closely with the expe- 
rience in other Canadian provinces. There is, we 
think, only one conclusion to be drawn from it, 
namely that there is something radically wrong 
with the high schools which send up these students 
There is a prevalent theory in these schools thai 
one learns to use English by using it, without any 
special instruction. This is a theory which is not 
applied in the more practical realms of footbal! 
and basketball, where careful and systematic in- 
struction in the technique of the game is imparted 
to everybody who is going to represent “the school’ 
in those highly competitive forms of sport. But of 
course football and basketball are important, and 
the school which does not have a fairly good team 
is obviously not a “good” or successful school. 
There is no such feeling about English, and for 
that matter no means (except a special test like 
that just held at U of T) by which the public can 
tell whether a given high school is teaching Eng- 
lish well or badly. 


CBC and Censorship 


THIS JOURNAL shares very fully the view, which 
is now being expressed by a good many organiza. 
tions of national or provincial scope, that there 
should not be any further restrictions imposed by 
statute on the character of the material which may 
be sent out over the air on Canadian wavelengths, 
beyond those which have been in force ever since 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation was set up 
to regulate radio in Canada. Those restrictions 
leave to the CBC a very large freedom as to what 
it will broadcast and what it will not broadcast. 
and on the whole that freedom has been exercised 
for some fifteen years with great judgment and 
discretion. 

In the matter of the recent broadcast—the clos- 
ing one of his series—by Mr. Fred Hoyle, the 
eminent astrophysicist, there appeared to us to be 
some ground for questioning the wisdom of the 
CBC in permitting a frankly atheist position to be 
set forth over tne radio. And what disturbed us 
more even than the atheist position was the fact 
that it was tagged on to a most valuable series of 
lectures on a purely scientific subject, and the im- 
pression was thus given that the science of astro- 
physics gives support to the belief that God cannot 
exist. This is a belief which is strongly contested 
by many other astrophysicists, and which seems to 
overlook the inherent limitations of all science. 
But we do not for a moment suggest that the fact 
of our differing with the CBC in this instance is a 
reason for fettering the CBC for all time with a 
Statutory prohibition against certain proscribed 
ideas, or still worse, against certain proscribed 
broadcasters. 

We believe that there is a difference between 
radio and other forms of communication, and that 
the proposition that any and every idea has a right 
to communication on the radio in the Same Was 
as it has a right to communication in print or in an 
assembly, provided only that it is not indecent, 
seditious, libelous or calculated to promote dis- 


order, is untenable. But we believe that Parlia- 


t 


ment would be most unwise to attempt itself to 
distinguish between those ideas which may be 
broadcast and those which may not, and still more 
unwise to hand over a general power to do so to a 
board of censors whose chief concern would in- 
evitably be to allow nothing on the air w hich could 


possibly be the object of any protest 
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PORTS OF CALL 


FLORIDA 


by Egerton Smythe 





TRAVEI 
sons for the phenomenal increase in 
The prin- 
that the 
that the 
haven 


experts assign several rea- 


Florida’s vacation business 
however, Is 


cipal reason, 


word is spreading rapidly 


Sunshine State is no longer a 
for the rich but can and does provid 











gala dances . 


to-remember, 


SUNSHINE AND SOOTHING REST AT MIAMI BEACH 


. . heart-warming holiday spirit... 


highlighted by the 


FOR EVERYBODY 


a budget vacation for Mr. Average 
Man and his family. 

A recent survey shows that a Ca- 
nadian visitor, his wife and two chil- 
dren, can take a ten day Florida vaca- 
tion for as little as $300. This would 


include comfortable sleeping quar- 





ni 





It's a gay carnival time at 
the Chateau Frontenac... 
meals- 


festive ceremony of 


suckling pig, ‘baron de boeuf’ and boar’s head... all add 


up to make it a special Yuletide treat. 


For nform 


direct fc 





ation and reservations 


see any 


Conadian Pacific agent, or write 


Hotel Manager. 





—Photos courtesy Florida State News { 


SAND AT PENSACOLA IS OF A SPECIAL QUALITY 


ters, Wholesome meals, a visit to sev- 
eral of Florida’s top attractions and 
the cost of operating an automobile 
while in the State. This does not in- 
clude the cost of getting to the Flor- 
ida State line. 

Opportunities in Florida to put 
into practice the words of the old 
song “the best things in life are free” 
are boundless. Free beaches range 
from Fernandina on the northeast 
corner of the State to Key West and 
thence along the Gulf Coast all the 


way to Pensacola. It doesn’t cost a 


cent to fish in salt water and there 


this sport is practised under 


conditions. If the visitor doesn’t b 


his own tackle, a cane pole cia 
rented for as little as 50 cents 

For the 
some real deep-sea fishing, there 
places like Tarpon 
cruises leave at 8 a.m. and retur 
5 p.m. for the nominal fee of $3 
tackle provided. 

Florida’s golden sands are 


person who 


able now to every income bracket 


HRISTMAS — NEW YEARS at the Chateau... 


IN OLD QUEBEC 





Outdoors a variety of sports 


facilities at your disposal 

. Skiing, at nearby Lac 
Beauport and Valcartier, 
skating, sleighing . .. to- 
bogganing on the Chateau’s 


own famous slide. 





A galaxy of stars for your 


entertainment... congenial 
service and surroundings... 
these are the things for 
which the Chateau Frontenac 


is justly famous. 


ateau Frontenac 


CANA DTAIN (PAC PERC ‘HOTEL 


a 
Wants to 


Springs wh 


alt 
hundreds of bridges and piers where 


Ie 


n 


d 








oe SS 








re 


TTERS 


PERSONAL ENVOY OF KING 


AVE just read Frank Flaherty’s 
esting article on the possibility ot 
inadian being our next Governor- 
( eral, in the Nov. 17 issue. 
\ppointment of a Canadian, it is 
would be one more step in the 
solidation of Canada as an inde- 
dent nation within the Common- 
Ith 
ersonally, I am quite happy to 
tinue as at present, with some great 
p sonality from abroad representing 
H . Majesty in our country. However, 
is felt that we are past that stage, 
say I, we are past the stage of 
ng a Governor-General. 
s Mr. Flaherty subtly concedes, 
Governor-General is but a rubber 
p in the Government of this 
try; his position, his office, his 
is that of being the personal 
to Canada of the King. He is 
King in Canada, and that is why 
pay him the respect we do, and 
rtully pay the cost of so maintain- 
him 
sut no Canadian could be so con- 
ed: no Canadian could 
iusion, or command the respect 
personal envoy of the King. No 
ter how man, nor how 
being native-born and home- 
inted, it just wouldn't be the 
There is no Canadian alive for 


create 


good a 


mm | would vote the amount now 
ntaining the Governor-General 
i }=Governor-General’s status is 
\ that of being Personal Envoy 
e King: take that away, and vou 
iwav the value 
I teel 


none at all 


and the need. 
either an envoy from 
A Canadian 
d be a make-shift imitation. 
PHoMaAS R. Let 
Editor and Publisher 


id oO 


Ont. The Ingersoll Tribun 


SN in the South 


UNE ot this vear, I left home in 
jon, Ont.. to come down here to 
at the University of Florida 


summer | tried to keep in touch 
new developments at home, but 
d it almost impossible 


theretore had my tamily send me 


1 publications to conside: sub 


scribing — to. considera- 
tion, and ruling out a daily paper, I 
think that your publication will ideal- 
lv suit my purpose. I have purchas- 


ed SaruRDAY NIGHT constantly while 


After due 


in Canada and am sure that I will 
enjoy it even more now. 
EpwarD J. MILES 


Instructor in Geography, 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Florida 


Cover Girl 
I THINK the cover photograph of 
Queen’s drum majorette in Nov. 10 
issue 1S Wonderful, but her name is 
Pegey Dyer, not Connie. I should 
know as I am her mother. 
Hartington, Ont. Mrs. EDGAR GENGI 


Ballet Director 
REFERRING to the article “Choreo- 
Catalyst” in Nov. 17 
draw 


issue, may I 
attention to the fact that 
I am still the director of the Winni- 
peg Ballet and not “ex-Winnipeg Di- 
rector” as stated, although | have a 


youl 


school in Toronto as well as Winni- 
peg. | would also like to congratulate 
your photographer on the very 
charming picture of Carlu Carter 
which ts on the cover 


Toronto, Ont GWENETH LLOYD 


UEL Support 
RE AN otherwise excellent article in 
Noy 17 issue, entitled “Which 
Canadian will be the Governor-Gen- 
eral?” | was sorry to read that the 
writer considered that one of the re- 
maining relics of Colonialism is the 
lack of a dist 


nective Canadian flag 


av. 


To a UEL. and there are many of 
the descendants of those tine people 
n Canada thank God no other 
flag could be better or more appro- 
priate for Canada than the Union 
Jack 

H. STEPHEN, UEL 
Skier in Actior 
LIHAT Was in attractive shot o 
Olympic skier Joanne Hewson on 
the cover of Dec. | issue. But how 
about a picture of her in action? 
Toronto, Ont 1. J. CHAMBEEFS 
B@ Sc lON 





OLYMPIC SKIER JOANNE 


Sue Spence 


HEWSON IN A SLALOM 
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tala RCO a OLM1e 


Alcoholism is the abnormal 
and uncontrollable use of al- 


cohol to an extent seriously 
detrimental to physical and 
mental health. This condition 
is now recognized as an impor- 
tant medical and public health 
problem. 

Fortunately, medical, health, 
welfare, and religious agencies, 
industrial and other employers 


have taken a practical, real- 
istic view of this problem. 
They are attacking it factu- 
ally and without undue emo- 
tionalism. 

This enlightened approach 
offers great hope to all those 
who now are chronic alcoholics 

as well as to those who are 
running the risk of becoming 
chronic alcoholics. 





1. What is the cause of alcoholism? 


Authorities have found no one cause 
for this condition. Research shows, 
however, that alcoholics are usually 
people who do not seem able to face 
life in a mature manner because of 
some underlying mental or emotional 
condition which the alcoholic himself 
may not clearly recognize. They seem 
to seek escape by excessive drinking 

and eventually they become de- 
pendent on alcohol just to go on living. 

Some authorities also believe that 
an alcoholic’s body chemistry differs 
from that of normal persons, and that 
this difference results in an unnatural 
appetite for alcohol. Excessive drink- 
ing, however, is in al! cases a symptom. 
Often the symptom can be removed, 
but it is very apt to return unless the 
underlying trouble is eliminated. 


a What are the dangers of alcoholism? 


Both physical and mental disorders 


may result from excessive drinking 


Nutritional disturbances frequently 


occur, and certain vital organs may 


be harmed Eventually most alco- 


holics undergo distinct personality 
changes that add to their instability. 
Alcoholics are definitely ‘“‘accident 
prone 

The industrial accident rate among 
excessive drinkers is from 100 to 200 
percent higher than among non- 
alcoholics alongside whom they work. 
Other accident hazards are increased 
by the excessive use of alcohol It also 


takes its toll socially in’ wrecked 


family life and economically it is 
claimed to cause a loss of millions 


of dollars annually. 


3. How can medical science help the 
alcoholic? 


Although there is no specific remedy 
much can be done to 
drinking 


for alcoholism 


help a person stop com- 
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Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


Hlome Office: New York 


Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


The success of anv form of 


pletely. 


treatment, however, depends upon 
the alcoholic himself who must abso- 
lutely want to break the habit. Once 
he has stopped, most authorities agree 
that the real alcoholic cannot drink 
again with safety. 

Psychothe rapy may be used to he Ip 


the patient recognize his problems 


and how to deal with them without 


the use of alcohol. Certain medicines, 











which should be used only under the 
guidance ot a do« tor. are [so il- 
able. These medicines may help to 
wean the patient away from drink. 
It is important too, for the \« 

holic to re-estab n routl a 
ful living through proper diet, suffi- 
cient relaxation and sleep, and atten- 
tion to other health measures 

usually disrupted by excessi lrink- 
ing. In some ¢ s al 
guidance may be appropr 


4. How can everyone help the alcohclic? 


Vhe general publi i is 
can help overcome the pr dices t 
have long existed about i ‘ = b 
looking upon chronic drinkers as per 
sons subject to serious | a 


mental handicaps 


We must help them through syn 
pathy and understanding i 
them to obtain the type of treatment 


that they need. This 





be individual or group the iven 
by the doc ' ( ded 
through organizations sucl s Ak 
holics Anonymous. 
We can also sup; g 

the cle elo} l < 
scke stud i ¢ S 
problem. In these 
our part toward restoring t rusands 
of men and wom 
useful lives Addit 

alcoholism ts in Metropolitan's 

| _ 





Metropolitan Lite Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office, Ottawa 4, Canada 
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ECONOMICAL 
OIL HEAT 
For Smaller Homes 


The 








GURNEY DDOMENION ot BuRNER 


MODEL G-10 


@ Here ts an oil burner with at the 
engineered features of the larger 
Gurney Dominion burners, but designed 
specially to burn smaller quanuties of 


oil more economically. 


Capacity >4 to 1.35 gallons per how 


Burns No. 1 or No. 2 fuel oil. 





Enjoy all the comforts of oil heat plus 
the economy of the new Gurney 
Dominion G-10 of burner. 
Before you invest in oil heating, in- 
vestigate the Gurney Dominion G-10 
. Oil Burner. 
‘ 
See your Gurney Dominion dealer or 
Regularly supplied utth controls—for hot write for illustrated literature. 


wate) feam oor warm aw beatin systems 


N 


Made in Canada for Canadians by 


GuRNEY Dominion Furnaces LIMITED 


FORONTO - MONTREAL - VANCOUVER 


2 | 





FAMOUS FOR (COMFORT 

















LIKE the people. I like Toronto as ylace to have fun. ] 
like the look of Toronto. | am not saying this to be facetious 

or sarcastic, but because, so far as I and my family are con- 
cerned, it is literally and completely true And I can prove it 
First, the people 


Eight years May I brought my 


family to Toronto trom the West where, according to a popular 


myth, the hand of friendship is always extended and every board 
has a place for the wayiare1 | had heard all the things about 
Toronto how it was a deadly, dangerous stronghold of smug- 
ness and materialism I half expected to find a Family Com 
pacter setting bear traps baited with clergy reserves on Yonge 
Street. I knew that if I so much as asked a stranger for a 
match he would bludgeon me with a land title. I was on my 
guard. 

We arrived at Union Station at 
ing. (That’s one criticism of Toronto I admit: at 7 a.m. in 


o'clock on a Sunday morn- 


May it’s mighty chilly.) My little family stood shivering and 
bewildered and unhappy at the place where taxis pick people 
up. My wife had our six-weeks-old baby cradled in one arm 


and a bag full of his intimate necessities cradled in the other. 
I had a two-year-old girl sitting on one arm, an eight-year-old 
girl clutching the other hand, and a mouthful of baggage checks. 
These were for a baby carriage, a crib, two packing cases and a 


trunk, which the bag people had just told me wouldn't be 


ready for at least an hour 

We had just commenced a little family discussion 

whether we should t to get breakfast at the station 
and he'll have 


what about the baby’s bottle? 
sleep soon in his crib.””) and then pick up the t 


be 
go to the house we had rented away out in the east end of the 
city and come back for the stuff later, or what, when we met 
our first Torontonian 

I'll never forget him. He was a skinny, sharp-faced little 
of about sixty in a worn blue suit and a peaked cap. He jun 
out of a black and vellow car, took one look at our Ellis Island- 
type group and said, “Where to, Mack?” 

I mumbled something about not being able to get the baggag¢ 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 


—Toronto's University Avenue by Canada Wide 
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THE STAR AND THE RECORD 


by R.A. Farquharson 


N THE LAST 13 DAYS of the Ontario election 

campaign the Toronto Daily Star set an all. 

time Canadian record in using a year’s growth 
from 600 acres of pulp forest in its attempt to 
elect Liberal Leader Walter Thomson 

In the last two weeks The Star devoted 157 
columns to the election and in addition provided 
almost as much space for pictures designed to 
influence voters 

As newsprint costs $123 a ton and as 15 


columns means 65 tons to The § 


t 


tar, it was natural 


that space usually available for news was sharply 


to make way for the unprecedented 
political campaign. Because The Star campaign 





reached a point which attracted nation-wide and 
attention, SATURDAY NIGHT has 
content of the paper from 

77 


cluding election day, Nov. 22 


ive a comparison in the analysis, the same 





daily measurements were made of The Kitchener- 
Waterloo Record, ener vigBF by newspapermen one 


edited papers in Canada 


yt th 


he most competent 
In resources The Star is infinitely stronger than 
The Record 


and has an international chain of correspondents 


It buys all available news services 


The Record makes conscientious use of the news 
it gets on a single leased wire from The Canadian 
Press and Associated Press According to the 
records of the Dominion News Clipping Service. 
The Record led The Star for the last three-month 
period by | in quotations by other papers. 

But any one of a group of smaller Ontario 
have been chosen. A quick check 
h Catharines Standard. The Brant- 
ford Expositor and The Peterborough Examine! 


indicated that an analysis would have brought 





In the number of pages published The Star was 
almost double The Record with 682 to 386. But 
total size and the amount of space devoted to 
politics were the only categories in which The 
Star was ahead. For the purposes of the survey, 
sports. financial and women’s sections, comic strips 
ind features were not counted. The amount of 
space used by The Star to promote its concerts 
The Star Weekly and want ads, was also ignored. 

The sharpest comparison came the day before 
the election when politics and political pictures 
99 


S2-page Star occupied 638 inches or 2 


tne 
columns. News from all Canada outside Toronto 


was squeezed into 32 inches. The news from the 
1 
rest of the world got only 14!2 inches of space 


ind by the time the night edition went to press 





The Star had severed all international relations 
Not one line of world news was left 

Kitchener Waterloo Record readers knew ail 
about the now controversial story crediting to 
Brooke Claxton the InNoOuNnceMment in Rotterdam 
that ¢ ida would spend $100 million on air 


t 





THE STAR vs. THE RECORD 
(Nov. 8-22, daily average) 


STAR RECORD 


SIZE 52 pages 28 pages 
PICTURES 12.8 columns 7.4 columns 
ELECTION NEWS 12.0 1.6 
LOCAL NEWS 6.4 ‘ 10.2 
CANADIAN NEWS 3.9 10.4 
FOREIGN NEWS 3.4 n 13.4 


NN A 


A Comparison of Two Newspapers 





TORONTO DAILY S STAR 


=e 


MAY BE YOUR MOTHER-THOMSON 


— 


The Tory government in Ontario has permitted poverty to sentence aged peaple to live out thear lives 
w mental institutions even though many of these people are not mentally i at all 

Think of your father or your mother being sent to ive out them days m 2 mental imstifution because 
they had mo place to live or 0 one to care for them Just umagine your parents being denied thew tree- 
dom and forced to pay thew old age pensions to live among people who are mentally iB or senile. lt woald 
be enough. | should think to unbalance even a balanced mind. 

tt happening in wealthy Ontano where the government over the last few years bas been brulding up 
mult)-aulhon dollar surpluses. What callousness, tadies and gentlemen, what callousness 


"RNATO Anseaen Cal HOME EDITION Cox a 
OTTAWA STOPPED FROST GRAB “2 944 ot rrorir suc 4s Test co To wEsTAL erm TiOnS 
OF PENSIONS, MENTAL CASES 


PUT IN WITH AGED THOMSON 


SITE NOT ‘EVEN PREPARED 44") ARMS DRIVE ‘DOCTOR CHARGES FROST 
FOR HUGE CANCER CENTRE 97 gpwy Siiy LETTING $4,000,000 AID 
FROST BOASTS OF -C.CF on MG ae 


RED WAVES FAIL IN ATTACK 
ON PRINCESS PATS RCRS 





THIS PAGE, framed, hangs in London Free Press* 


dromes in Western Europe. The Star found a 
couple of inches inside to carry an Ottawa despatch 
saving the Prime Minister doubted if Mr. Claxton 
was correctly quoted. The Record was able to 
wind up the election campaign and still find room 
for nine columns of Canadian news and 14 columns 
of foreign news. 


OveR the whole 13 days covered by the survey 
The Star carried a total of 44 columns or an 
average of 3 columns, 5 inches, a day on news of 
the world outside Canada. The Record found space 
for 17442 columns or over 13 columns a day 
Excluding election coverage but taking in all 
happenings outside Toronto, Canadian news in The 
Star, including the national capital, averaged 3.9 
columns a day and was well under two columns on 
three days. The Record av eraged 10 columns a day 
In pictures The Star’s 166 columns included 
full-page picture dug from the files of a Hollywood 
nurse and doctor at the bedside of a dving child. 
Pi were no cutlines, but reading mi itter insert- 
ed in a corner of the picture reported a charge by 
Mr ‘oaiin that Toronto hospitals had refused 
to find room for a baby with an incurable disease 
Unnamed models were repeatedly used in large 
pictures to illustrate other Thomson charges. The 
Record’s 95 columns of pictures—it is considered 
one of the best illustrated of the smaller Canadian 
papers—kept pace with the picture news of the 
world and gave to the election normal coverage. 
In election news, without including the space 
devoted to propaganda pictures, The Star ran a 
total of 157 columns or weil over three times the 
amount of space it found for everything that was 
happening in Canada including the reporting of the 
national parliament. For the 13-day period The 


Record covered all three parties in 21 columns, 


*With the following notation above it: “IT CAN HAP- 
PEN sentimentality and headline editorials defeat their 


purpose and destroy confidence in newspapers 


ity Kitchener-Waterloo Record 


U.S. Financial S77 BOOKS 


ih Segeand Sa i wait Big Three, Turkey to Jon 
emer | UE El ee renee In Defence of Middle East 


Report Brush Soennet 
<3. = Works im Russian A-Plant 





THIS PAGE is a sample of reportorial objectivity 


confined its views to the editorial page. Loca d 
Wire stories Were a model of reportorial objectivit 
The Star is published in a community of ov 
million people; The Record in twin cities totalling 
60,000. Yet The Record provided its hometown 
readers with 132 columns of local news while a 

Toronto got in The Star was 8342 columns. 

It cost the charitable foundation that owns [he 
Star $7,995 for newsprint to publish the campuigr 
articles of the last 13 days, not including the cun 
paign pictures. 

At prevailing rates, it would cost another $4./1| 
to produce mechanically this election material 
Reporters’ expenses, wire and telephone chai yes 
engraving costs, undoubtedly all added up 
most expensive election coverage in Ontario his 

But the most interesting of all comparisons de 
came the day after the election 

What was the result? 

In all Ontario only seven Liberal members ere 
elected. In Torento and suburbs, where The Stir’s 
circulation is densest, not one Liberal was elecied 

Before the week was over the Presiden: of 
Hamilton East Liberal Association gave notic. 0 
a resolution to the Ontario Liberal Assoc yn 
proposing “that we divorce ourselves from ‘he 
Toronto Daily Star until it presents its news a 
more sensible manner.” This was in spite o! ‘he 
well advertised fact that The Star with 427.00 
readers has almost double the circulation o! 
nearest Canadian competitor. 

The Kitchener-Waterloo Record has no a 
opposition. For this reason it usually takes no «d 
torial stand on elections. But this time it broke 
through the habit of vears because it did not |!ke 
the campaign of Mr. Thomson and The Star. Ip 4 
single editorial it came out for Mr. Frost. 

There are two ridings in The Record’s home 
territory. One had been Liberal for 25 vears 
other was CCF. 

Both returned Conservative members on Nov. 











"Backwoods Lawyer. Wins 
Solid Uroan Support 


by Hugh Ross 





Leslie Frost won historic majority in Ontario through 


his personal mixture of rural candor, metropolitan 


suavity and solid political ability 





had always spoken well, turned around and 

handed the Lindsay lawyer a whopper of a 
ipliment. The old man gave him the biggest 
jority any Ontario premier has ever had in the 
9()- member Legislature. 


( ) D MAN ONTARIO, about whom Les Frost 


For two-and-a-half years Frost had been manag 
the old man’s business, but he felt that the job 
been handed down to him rather than won in 
n competition, and he was anxious to know 
, he was doing. On October 4 he came right 
ind asked. On November 22 he got the answer 
boss thought he was doing fine 


[he man who got this unequalled measure o! 
proval is a big (5 feet, 11 inches), pleasant 
innered, 56-year-old barrister, who, on occasion 
likes to refer to himself as a backwoods lawyer 


and to the people and physical properties of the 


412,582 square miles to which his Government 
ninisters, as Old Man Ontario 


Old Man Ontario, as he might be put together 
saw fashion out of Frost speeches, looks some- 
ig like this: He is a giant who is still growing, 
who is old enough to be wise and young enough to 
gorous, Wealthy but not grasping, a leader but 
cooperator. All in all, he is an extremely 

good type 
Nd Man Ontario got into all Frost election 
The Premier has a wide knowledge of 
( irio’s history and a very real feeling for it. The 
Province’s future—preferably under a succession 
Conservative administrations, of course—he 
KS upon with boundless enthusiasm. He thinks 


tty well of the old man today, too 


speeches. 


fhe public speakers’ league, if such exists, is 

likely to present any medals to Leslie M 

Fost as an orator. His material seldom seems t 

is well-ordered as it might be; topic follows 

¢ in no logical sequence. He ocecasionall\ 

tres scripts—he writes his own speeches when 

are written at all—and then improvises upon 

Seldom when he has the urge to use two 

ds in place of one does he resist it. During 

just-finished campaign a little game developed 

ng the reporters covering the Premier—betting 

long he would go on after the first “in con- 
on 


| IHAT is not to say his speeches are not effec 
The thing that more than compensates is 
mpression of sincerity he creates. He is not 
ssue-of-the-day, pound-the-table orator, but 
a conversational type of speaker. When he 
about the electric light being brought to the 
house, and the new schools which are leading 
e achievement of a 100 years’ goal of equality 
pportunity in education, or of the great bexe- 
‘hich are going to flow from the development 
ew-found iron resources, his listeners are like!s 
el they are taking part in very big things 


The fact is, he believes the same thing. 

Frost’s occasional references to himself as a 
backwoods lawyer demonstrate in a minor way one 
ot his characteristics. A. A. MacLeod, the To- 
ronto Communist who had been Legislature's 
sharpest phrase-maker (his term for George Drew 
and the ageing, kindly Agriculture Minister Ken- 
nedy: “Arsenic and Old Lace”) once dubbed the 
Premier: “Flexible Frost.” However intended 
MacLeod has a negligible reputation as a com- 
plimenter of Conservativ2s—the term was apt. It 
implied willingness to give and take, or, at worst 
ibility to roll with a punch 

The relationship of flexibility to backwoods 
lawyer lies in the fact that the latter designation 
was hung upon Frost in the first place by someone 
whose intention was other than kindly. But 
rather than being mortally stung by this intended 


barb, or even retiring in disorder to the Lindsay 
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practise he and his late brother Cecil started 30 
years ago, Frost adopted the term. 

Frost has not tried to make himself out to be a 
latter-day Lincoln, but he has not suffered politic- 
ally from this now-self-applied touch of back- 
woodsiness. For one thing, many people would 
vote for a backwoods lawyer who wouldn't shake 
hands with a corporation lawyer unless he were 
securely chained to a stanchien. 

Frost has been able to use “backwoods lawyer” 
as an alternative to the politician’s stock “no com- 
ment.” When—at press conferences, for example 
—the type of question conducive to a “no com- 
ment” answer has come up, it has not been un- 
known for Frost to chuckle, spread his hands out 
palms up (like a magician demonstrating he has 
nothing up his sleeves) and state: “Boys, you 
couldn't expect me to answer that. I’m just a 
backwoods lawyer.” 

This, it may be observed, does the interrogator 
no good, but it does him no good pleasantly ; 


WHERE the Frost flexibility has shown up im- 
portantly has been in the chamber of the Ontario 
Legislature and at Ottawa. The final three ses- 
sions of the twenty-third legislature were marked 
by an unusual degree of sweetness and light. There 
were two reasons: The administration was to a 
large extent doing what it said it was, giving good 
government; and the opposition was finding it dif- 
ficult to fight with a man who wouldn't get mad. 

In the latter respect things were vastly different 
from the days of George Drew, who engaged in 
frequent robust romps with the other side of the 
House. 

Frost's willingness to see the other fellow’s point 
ot view showed up in other ways in the twenty- 


third legislature. It showed up for instance i 
several pieces of Government legis!ation which the 
Opposition and particularly the CCF, had advocat- 
ed, if not first, at least equally Long before the 
election was called on October 4, Liberal Leader 
Walter Thomson also complained that the Premier 


was lifting bis ideas CONTINUED ON PAGE 24 


‘ENTENTE CORDIALE” between Ontario and Ottawa shows at Hydro-power agreement conference, Com- 
missioner Robert Saunders of Ontario Hydro watches PM St. Laurent and Leslie Frost sign the agreement 
for the St. Lawrence development project. Ottawa-Ontario relations have transcended party differences 
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JOHN CONWAY, York Puppets head, also teaches manipulation, play presentation. 


Play 








Pupils are children's librarians Enid Wallace, Bonnie Clark, Dorothy Morgan 
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HIS PUPPETS ARE PROFESSIONALS 


by Lyn Harrington 









































THEN MONTREAL-born John 

/ MA, forsook teaching and established the 

York Puppet Theatre in Toronto last year, 

he hoped the puppets would make a living tor him. 

And so they have. He has presented plays both 

in the city and in nearby towns and villages to 

Home and School Associations, church groups and 
other fund-raising bodies. 

Now he’s going farther afield. Early in Decem- 
ber, the long-esti tblished firm of Ogilvy’s in Ottawa 
Is Opening its new store on Nicholas Street. The 
York Puppets will be on hand, literally, for the 
celebrations of the opening week. 

From the marts of commerce, they expect to 
make their bow to audiences in the great homes 
of the capital. They will grace the customary 
children’s Christmas party at Rideau Hall, where 
youngsters and adults alike will chuckle over the 
hilarious adventures in “Dragon Ho!” 

John Conway, at 29, isn’t afraid to launch a new 
and uncertain venture. He has been interested 
puppets ever since he first saw a diagram in the 
Book of Knowledge. In primary school he was 
putting on puppets shows for the classroom, using 
By the time he reach- 
ed high school, he and a girl associate were present- 
ing marionette shows with signed contracts for $5 
a performance. After high school, he toured the 
U.S. with the Canadian Puppet Ballet. 

University followed, then a_ stint 
RCAF, and more university, from which he 
emerged with his Master of Arts degree. He lec- 
tured in English at the University of British Colum- 
bia for two years, before finally settling on puppets. 


Conway, 


clothespins for characters 


with the 


TECHNICIANS Bob Patchett, Jane Ackerman, Doris 
Thistlewood in action during fantasy production. 


After some gipsying through the Fraser and 
Okanagan Valleys, he returned to Toronto to se 
up an itinerant puppet theatre. This has. since 
been expanded under the registered name, Puppe 
Productions. This includes a successful tria 
screening for television, commercial skits, and 
courses for those interested in learning to make 
and manipulate hand-puppets. 

Sponsored by the New Play Society as part 
its regular courses in stagecraft, Conway has beer 
lecturing on speech-training and especially in 
actual operation of the puppets. Manipulation has 
always been the real grind in teaching puppe 
and practice can be as tedious, and as necessary 
as practising scales 


~% 


a 


Fist pUppETS are capable of more expressive 
action than the stringed marionettes, Conway 
lieves. And the practice puppets used by his 


students are simply abstract figures. In real p 
pets, the modelling of the head, the painting of 
features, the costuming .. . all help to identify (i 
character and sustain interest. Most of those taking 
the 6-lecture course are children’s librarians. 

One student is a minister’s wife. She hopes 
use puppets as a family project, and also with 
young women’s church groups. The puppets ¢ 
make folk tales come alive, and certainly the Bi 
stories are excellent for dramatization. Anot! 
student plans to use puppets in work at an Ind! 
residential school next year in Western Canad 

Since the project is unusual, and is proving su 
cessful, Conway has been requested to give U 
same course in a condensed, close- packed, three 
day session at the next meeting of the Puppetee 
of America, when they meet in North Carolin 
next summer. 








"OPERATION STRANGLE" 





HOT DEBATE OVER AIR WAR 


by Willson Woodside 


AGAINST an effort by the enemy to 
build up his forces and supplies under 
cover of the truce negotiations, the 
UN air forces have stepped up sharply 
an “Operation Strangle” which they 
have been carrying on since August. 
The U.S. Chief of Air Staff, General 
Hoyt Vandenberg, recently gave a 
detailed account of the achievements 
and hopes of this operation, an ac- 
count which has revived once again 
= debate over the role of air power 
1 Korea. This debate gains impor- 
tance from the build-up of enemy air 
power in Manchuria, which could go 
on during any truce in Korea. 
Hanson Baldwin of the New York 
Times, in challenging sharply the 
claims which Vandenberg makes for 
Operation Strangle, intimates that the 
latter's statement was in the nature of 
a defence of Air Force doctrine 
against renewed criticism from the 
Navy, the Marines and the command- 
ers and men on the ground in Korea. 
All of these have taken issue, Baldwin 
says, with the Air Force policy of 
withdrawing close air support from 
the fighting front. 
General Vandenberg presents the 
situation as follows. Prevented by po- 
tical policy from attacking the 
strongholds of enemy air power across 
the Yalu, it is impossible for us to 
gain true air supremacy in this battle 
heatre. Nevertheless our air power 
has had a controlling influence and 
erhaps even a decisive effect upon 
i ground battle. Without dominant 
air power we would have been driven 
out of Korea long ago. 


THE RAPID BUILD-UP of enemy air 
power is an effort to lift the weight of 
our relentless air attack from the back 
of his army, and so break the stale- 
mate on the ground; it is our air 
attack on his supply lines which has 
prevented him from mounting another 
major offensive. Faced with the choice 
legotiating an armistice or building 
ip their own air power, they chose 
hoth, and have tried to use the one to 
cover the other. 
was the heavy loss of transport 
ai] munitions, rather than the loss of 
men at the front, which brought the 
ny decision to build up his air 
str-ngth, Vandenberg believes. And if 
in\thing will finally bring him to ac- 
‘ept_ an armistice it will be the cost in 
eylipment of continuing the air war. 
\ll this is due to Operation Stran- 
tle. an aerial “interdiction” campaign 
against enemy supply lines launched 
as! August. In World War IT such an 
tlr attack, in combination with the 
1dsince of our ground forces, caught 
Germans in a deadly trap. In 
Korea all it can do is prevent the 


o 


enemy from gathering supplies for an 
offensive, since our ground forces, 
a: good reason,” are not now at- 
fempting to move forward. 

are making it very expensive 


for the enemy to maintain himself in 
his present position in mid-Korea. The 
big B-29’s knock out the main bridges 
and keep them out. The F-84 fighter- 
bombers attack the key railroad lines 
in daylight, and have ‘been averaging 
over 50 cuts a day, forcing the enemy 
to cannibalize his branch lines for 
rails to repair the main lines. And the 
B-26’s attack truck traffic by night. 

By these attacks we have destroyed 
an average of 180 trucks a day, while 
forcing the enemy to wreck perhaps 
another hundred a day on by paths and 
by night driving, and a total of “scores 
of locomotives and hundreds of box- 
cars.” Our three-month cost, August 
through October, has been 178 airmen 
killed, wounded or missing, and 146 
aircraft. 

The enemy’s answer to Operation 
Strangle has been as obvious as it 
was inevitable, Vandenberg continued. 
After perfecting tactics and training 
pilots for months in cautious fights 
near his bases across the Yalu, he 
committed his fighter forces in 
strength in September. By October an 
average of 100 MIG-15’s were being 
sighted daily, ten times as many as 
during the summer. We “know” that 
the enemy now has 1,400 planes de- 
ployed in Manchuria, about half of 
‘ean MIG’s. Half of the latter are 
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based just beyond the Yalu, by rota- 
tion. 

The MIG’s at this time moved thei: 
activity southward, falling on our big 
bombers and our fighter-bombers, and 
forcing us to concentrate more of our 
fighters on countering MIG’s and 
most of our bombing to the south- 
ward. The enemy then set out to 
move his bases southward, working 
intensively to prepare three large 
fields, close together, and 90 miles 
this side of the Yalu. In late October 
we struck at these fields with escorted 
B-29’s in daylight, and roused the 
most violent and desperate action yet 
encountered. Three of the eight B- 29's 
were shot down and all the rest 
damaged. Since then they have been 
shifted to individual attacks, mostly 
by night. 


THE AIR SPACE between the Yalu and 
Pyongyang is now “no-man’s-air,” and 
has become the area of decision in 
the Korean air war. The enemy is in- 
tensifying his effort to win this deci- 
sion, and has at his disposal, in the 
MIG-15, a “superior” plane, which in 
many respects can outperform our 
F-86 (which is the fighter we are mak- 
ingfor the RCAF). The MIG’s demon- 
strated ability to operate at supersonic 
speeds Vandenberg even finds “mo- 
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—New York Times 


THE AIR WAR: As it intensifies in the middle, pressure builds up to spread it. 
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—Internations! 


VANDENBERG: His claims are disputed. 


mentarily discouraging,” and a timely 
warning of the advance of Soviet tech- 
nology. ; 

This air effort is costly to the So- 
viets. By any standard, their invest- 
ment in matériel and technicians musi 
be enormous. Their battle and opera 
tional losses are considerable. Yet the 
disclosure in Korea of the truits of 
their concentrated and intense effori 
since the end of World War II in 
developing their air power is a sober 
ing lesson for all of us. 

They do not intend to be checked 
by our Superior air-atomic power 
“Not even the most powerful indus- 
trial nation on earth nor people 
with the highest technical gifts can 
expect to maintain their advantages 

without far more serious effort. 
than any this country has previously 
coment or pl anned.” 

To Vandenberg’s claims for Opera 
tion Strangle and the decisive effect ot 
air power in the Korean War the mili- 
tary editor of the New York Times 
has a sharp retort. What has been the 
result of Operation Strangle? Have we 
“isolated” the battlefield and. by starv- 
ing the enemy of supplies, prepared 
the way for our ground forces to ad 
vance with little opposition? 


ON THE CONTRARY, says Hanson Bald 
win, there is good reason to believe 
that the enemy is as strong, if no! 
stronger, than he was when the inter 
diction and isolation campaign started 
Certainly he has, and uses, far more 
artillery than ever before. The Firs: 
Cavalry Division and other units re 
port more enemy tanks than at any 
time since the war's beginning. There 
is More anti-aircraft, and the ammum 
tion for it. Thousands of trucks are 
report ted each night. 

How can this be? General Vanden 
berg seems to blame the political situa 
tion that prohibits the bombing ot 
enemy bases in Manchuria. The im 
plication is that if this were permitted 
we could then throw the enemy out of 
Korea Yet to ext end the air war to 
Manchuria would be merely to extend 
the present effort, not to the factories 
supplying the weapons, which are Rus 
sian, but to an even more extensive 
and dispersed supply area 

A fact which General Vandenberg 
and many others seem to have lost 
sight of, says Baldwin, is that the 
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INFERIOR to MIG-15 in some respects. is 
Vandenberg verdict on USAF’s and RCAF's 
F-86 Sabre, shown here releasing a rocket 


Korean battlefield, limited by the Yalu 
River and the sea on either side, is 
one made to order for “isolation.” 
Except in the extreme north we have 
undisputed control of the air. We 
pound enemy communications by da) 
and night trom the sky, while the 
Navy pounds the coastal roads. 
ly every major bridge has been blasted 
repeatedly. Railways are cratered 
daily; road junctions and tunnels are 
bombed and strafed and shelled. And 
the enemy has tar fewer trucks 
trains to spare than we have. ¥ 
Operation Strangle has not strang 
“In part, the answer is that 
over-enthusiastic advocates of 
power have deluded us.” Hundred 
sorties daily mean nothing; it is 
hits that count. Many of our sort 
particularly those of the B-29's 
entirely wasted. Our attacks by 
are sull largely ineffective against 
trafic, and human porters and an , 
pack a vast amount of supplies 
mountain trails. With his great 
power the enemy ts able to repair 
way and bridge damage 
Granted that without our air px 
we would probably not be in kK 
today, why, given such aerial pr 
derance as air enthusiasts have a ys 
insisted would be decisive, have we 
not won victory? To this que 
Baldwin answers that ground po 
not air power, is the dominant a! n 
Korea and is likely to be in any 
tinental war of the foreseeable fuliire 
[here is no such thing as isolatic 
a continental battlefield by air po 
this can only be done by puting 
ground forces astride the supply lines 
The experience to date with Opera 
tion Strangle suggests that the el 
would have been better Spent on close 
air support for our troops. It is in the 
forward hattle area that the enemys 
troops and supplies are concentraicd 
and good targets offered to air attack 
Baldwen’s basic conclusion is 
air power must increase its accul 
particularly by night. “It’s only 
shots that hit which count.” As 
own parting shot he says that the 
men should also reduce their cla! 
That's asking quite a lot — just 
budget-making time, with the U.S 
Force clamoring for the lion’s sha 
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FOR THE LOST AUDIENCE 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


FOR SOME YEARS now the movies 
have recognized the existence of a 
: though scattered audience whose 
favorite form of escapism is staying 
iwiy from the movies. Film enter- 
ment had gradually become iden- 
d in their minds with Betty 
Grible musicals, lugubrious soap 
opera, and the adventures of Pa and 
Ms Kettle. So they have resigned 
nselves, quite happily in most 
ses, to getting along without movies 
vether. 

{he small movie houses across 
America, which limit themselves to 
{ but not widely popular films 
done a great deal to break down 
prejudice. In the beginning the 
theatre owners decided that it 
worth while to accept the smaller 
tits and settle for higher prestige. 

turned out however the experi- 

resulted not only in enhanced 


»- S 


tige but in agreeably large profits. 

\r relatively small expense and fo! 

highest possible motives they suc- 

led in flushing out regular audi- 

s that hadn't gone to the movies 
Years 

this, of course, was in the larger 

Where there was a sufficient 

entration of critical movie-goers 

lake the enterprise worth while. 

s generally recognized that in the 

communities the prestige pic- 

vas likely to fall tlat on its face 

the first night The minority 

ice existed, but it was strewn 

too wide an area to make tts col- 

worth while. 

However the International Cinema 

( 1 has now devised a scheme, 

“Curtain at Eight- 


Phirty” plan, which promises to gather 


vn as the 


these scattered audiences on a 
string Under this scheme, 
es of special quality. will be 
for one night only in’ small 
Tickets will 


served and there will be one 


es across Canada 


ng of the film during the eve 


As a further touch of formal 


—MGM 


"HE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 





ity theatre managers will present 
themselves in evening dress and pop- 
corn stands will be temporarily 
shrouded. 

The experiment has been tested out 
in Orillia, Ont., where it was im- 
mensely successful. It now begins 
to look as though any community 
large enough to have a moving-pic- 
ture theatre is large enough to be 
trusted, for one evening a week, with 
a picture that departs from accepted 
tormula. 

No doubt some of the films shown 
will be disappointing; for a picture 
isn’t necessarily interesting simply be- 
cause it has failed to appeal to the 
general public. It is doubtful too 
whether the presence of evening 
clothes and the absence of popcorn 
stands will add more than an illusion 
of distinction. On the other hand, 
many genuinely fine films will now 
be made available, for the first time, 


t 


to smaller communities 


APPARENTLY the distributors of “The 
Red Badge of ¢ ourage” have already 
written it off as a film without much 
future At any rate they discounted 
in advance the possibility that it would 
have more than a week’s run, book- 
ing it into a theatre which had ar 
ranged for the personal appearance 
of Josephine Baker the following 
week For this ts i story of the 
American Civil War, a struggle in 
which Canadians aren't supposed to 
take more than a textbook interest 
Yet the screen version of the 
tephen Crane classic is a superb pic- 
ture Director John Huston has tol- 
lowed unswervingly the Crane story 


ot a vouth who went to war and learn 


ed to tight through fear of fear itself 
While avoiding all the familiar war 
tilm clichés, Director Huston has neg 
ected none of the lessons taught b 


the great makers of epic cinema, 1D- 
cluding D. W. Griffith, and the Rus- 
sian director of “Ch ipavav” Through 
it all he has kept his fear-tormented 
and fight-addled voung hero (Aucte 
Murphy) a consistent human beir g, 
controlled by impulses as contrary as 
they are sharply recognizable 

} 


This is a story written by a man 
who never went to war, and it is 
documented, in the screen version, 


from Civil War records and photo- 
graphs that have no longer a place in 
living memory Yet it is far more 
immediate and heartshaking In effect 
than most films recreated from the 
battles of World War II and spliced 
with authentic newsreels Altogether 
it is a stirring and remarkable film 
“COMI FILI THE CUP presents 
James Cagney as a reformed alco- 
holic Unfortunately the film itself 
has a split personality that turns out 
to be far more troublesome than the 
hero’s predicament It is part psycho 
logical dama, part gangste! film, and 
before it is over it is a good deal 


more disintegrated than Hero Cagney 


was at the beginning 
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LONDON LETTER 


BEVANISM A DYING CAUSE 


by Philip Vernon 





The Labor Party is the alternative 
Government; sooner or later it will 
return to office. What will happen to 


London. 
THE DEVELOPMENT ot 
Party in 


the Labor 


Opposition is a matter of 


crucial importance not only to the it in the meantime? Will it swing to 
people of Britain but also to Britain’s the left and if so, will this mean a 
friends Overseas victory tor Aneurin Bevan? Will it 





WHAT RATES HAVE YOU 


MY ‘TEEN AGE SON 
OFTEN USES MY 
CAR. I'LL HAVE 10 
PAY 15.4% MORE 
THAN LAST YEAR!" 







| HERE’S HOW CAR DRIVERS SET THEIR OWN RATES 


By size of claims (smaller accidents 


@ (2) 


NOBODY UNDER 25 
DRIVES MY CAR. 
MY RATES HAVE 

HARDLY GONE 
UP AT ALL! 


@ (1) By frequency of accidents (fewer accidents = 
smaller premiums). 


rebel against its established leaders 
who have committed it to the rearma- 
ment program? Will it support Bev- 
an’s criticism of Anglo-American pol- 
icy and reject the implications of the 
Atlantic Treaty? 

These are important questions. The 
behavior of the Labor Party so tar 
gives some hint of how they will be 
answered. The statements of Mr. Att- 
lee, Mr. Morrison and Mr. Gaitskell 
in the House of Commons, though 
couched in the language 
suited to Opposition have 


SET FOR 


aggressive 
leaders, 






Jnouranee on youn car in 1952: 


|* 





lower rates): 


|] 38% MORE ACCIDENTS! 


that’s the showing 
accidents, 
operated only by drivers over 25.* 


THE AVERAGE COST OF CLAIMS 


BOTH DOCTORS’ BILLS 
AND HOSPITALIZATION 
COSTS ARE HIGHER 





1S DEMANDED FOR 


last year for cars handled 
regularly by drivers under 25 years of age.. 
too! That’s why insurance rates are up 15.4% for cars 
driven by the younger group as against only 0.8% increase for cars 


BIGGER COMPENSATION 


LOST WORKING TIME 


either occasionally or 
. bigger than average 


HAS GONE UP, TOO! 





PRICES OF NEW CARS 
AND REPAIR COSTS 
HAVE GONE UP ALSO 





HERE ARE ONTARIO’S AVERAGE CHANGES IN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PREMIUMS for 1952 


| Class Al 
| thea 


Pleasure cars driven only by people over 25 


Pleasure cars ccasional 
f age 15.4% 


Class B Cars 


iriven re gularly or 
oinc rease* 


used chiefly increase. * 


for business — 7.3% 


ly by someone under 25 


only 0.8% increase.* 


15 years 





ario averase rates 


‘CANADIAN UNDERWRITERS’ 
INDEPENDENT AUTOMOBILE AND 


| INSURANCE CONFERENCE 


ASSOCIATION 


CASUALTY 








made it clear that they do not intend 
now to forget all the lessons they 
learned while in office. The Labor 
Party remains committed to the main 
points of Anglo-American polic, 

Equally it accepts the need f 
vast rearmament program—which jt 
introduced—and under Mr. Gaits. 
kell’s guidance the official Labor atti- 
tude to the Government’s econ mic 
policy will certainly be restrained and 
intelligent. But how far does this offi- 
cial Labor policy find support in the 
rank and file of the Party—both in. 
side and outside Parliament? 

There is, of course a deep division 
in the Party. While Richard Cross. 
man was stating the Bevanites’ case 
in the Commons he was persistent} 
interrupted, not by Conservatives, but 
by other Labor members, including 
Woodrow Wyatt. Christopher Mav 
hew and Mr. Bellenger—all Ministers 
in One or other of Attlee’s Govern 
ments. It is equally interesting to no- 
tice that Bevan himself, who s 
has been mysteriously reticent, made 
his more important interruptio 
the House of Commons since the 
election, not when a Conservative was 
speaking, but when Gaitskell was 
stating the official Labor attitude t 
the Atlantic Treaty. 

THERE IS NO DOUBT that, tn his pri 
test against the burden which rea ma 
ment is placing on the national econ 
omy, Bevan appeals to the deepest 
instincts of the Labor Party. and that 
freed from the responsibilities of of- 


fice, the rank and file of the Labor 
Partv will be more ready than 

to support his point of view. At the 
next Labor Partv conference it is 


more than likely that he will tak 

stage as the spokesman of the real 
heart of the Labor movement—and 
be vociferously acclaimed 


But appearances can sometimes de 


as suc 


ceive. The Labor Party is an organiza 
tion quite unlike any other. Like 

parties it has its right wing and its 
eft wing. As in all parties, it 1s the 


left wing which makes the most noise 

—and more often than not wins the 
support of the rank and file. But when- 
ever it has come to a choice of tne 
path which the Party should follow 
left or right—it is the right which has 
alwavs been chosen. 

The experiences of the nineteen- 
thirties are on this point particularly 
relevant. Then it was Sir Stafford 
. nt 2 who was the militant leader ol 

e left wing, the idol of the rank and 
pa Like Aneurin Bevan this year. he 
was returned by the rank and file «s 4 
member of the Party's executive But 
when the Party leadership exp. led 
him, Cripps found himself an ov cast 


—without anv popular support. ae 
or outside the Party. 
Look at Bevan’s supporters ne 


Commons: they are the profes: na 
politicians on the fringe of the | 


thev have no real roots in the | .5o! 
movement. They could all disa ir 
from the Party tomorrow, and_ the 
Partv would still be very much the 
same without them. 

This is Mr. Bevan’s real weakress 


When the official leadership of [ie 
Party presses the rank and file t 
choose between it and the rebels on 
some fundamental issue, the rank and 
file will forsake the rebels. —O/l ‘5 
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FIRST NATO CRISIS 


ATLANTIC UNON NOW 


by Sebastian Haffner 
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London of many of them is insufficient to take 
TH! GREAT COALITION which 1s the strain at all without much greater 
embodied in the North Atlantic Treaty support from America. On the other 
hus trom its inception been meant to hand, it is also becoming clear that 
det. the historical law that coalitions the various Allies act with different | 
fall apart when the common danger degrees of drive and conviction in 
passes. Whatever Russian propaganda their rearmament policies; and that 
mas say, it never was an alliance for the Americans are reluctant to invest Serve 
wal. ity purpose Was and is to prevent heavily in the half-hearted efforts of i 
war and to. enforce and = maintain uncertain Allies Coronation 
ne This is a long-term aim, and | ; 
it means that the coalition must hold ALL THIS MAY, with great patience cae light, 
together as a Working organism ove! and goodwill, be overcome in the 
: term of Years. i many-sided and somewhat confused mellow 
Ir was doubtful from the beginning negotiations now in progress; and the : 
whether the North Atlantic Treaty Atlantic rearmament effort may, with | Canadian 
Organization could) succeed in_ this some loss of time, still be successfully | : 
he tts deal o ten eeliiaten os carried out in the existing framework Whisky 
aversion States of very different although one cannot help wonder- 
OM stature and with different and ing at the enormous waste of precious 
cometines cOnMictine interests of time and energy in doing through dip- 
‘ei Maite . lomatic negotiations within the frame- 
Ins founders expressed from the work of an alliance what could be 
ginning the hope that it might “in done so much taster. easier, and more 
a srow organically into some efficiently through governmental ac- 


tion in the tramework of a Federal 


Union | 
| 


closer union, and much lip service has 
wen paid to the idea of an “Atlantic 


- the e > > one 7 yniv 
Community” and to the underlying But the rearmament crisis is only 


the first and mildest test of Atlantic 
cohesion. If it is successfully over- 


come, the coalition will within two or 


of political concepts, traditions, 
deals among the North Atlantic 
Treat). partners, which makes thei 


three vears have to face the greater 
relationship more than a mere alli- ee Years Nave to face the greater 
Strain of evolving and maintaining a 


common policy in the question of a 









| is NOW RAPIDLY becoming cleat settlement with Russia; and if such 
this is not enough. The rhetorical settlement is achieved, it will have to 
\tlantic Community” has so maintain for a long time the strength 
t been translated into any kind to guard and sustain it. To expect that 
rd concrete political institutions, it will stand up to all this as a mere 
common ideals are no substitute coalition of independent partners is 
such institutions. As tor the hope straining optimism. The sober truth is Cathay G 
closer union will “grow organ- that the North Atlantic Treatv Powers y Cte 
. in time.” it is now becoming have embarked on tasks which can in ? 
P clear that a political unton the long run be mastered only by one 
foes not “grow™ like a vegetable: that State: and that they either have to be- 
st be deliberately willed, planned, come one State or fail in their tasks. 
nade by the Governments ot the with calamitous consequences for 
Stutes concerned: and that the time in world peace ind Western civilization 
this has to be done if the North 
\tluntic Treaty Powers are to succeed THIS TRUTH IS STILL only just dawn 
purpose is not unlimited ing on most of them. The will to sink 
rearmament policy has produc national sovereignty in a larger ted- 
ed the first crisis of the Atlantic Alh eral union has tor vears existed in on 
i a crisis with which its many part of the “Atlantic Community. 
vo lI, and committees are now but only in the weakest, most depend- 
oI ing With uncertain success. It 1s ent, and most exposed part. The coun- 
10 ear that the burden of rearma tries of continental Western Europe 
m talls with unequal weight on the which suffered defeat and occupation 
Ss Allies: and that the strength in the Second World War—France. 





—Shofer in Saturday Review of Literature 
THERE S A LIMIT to what committees can do: “Why don't we compromise, then, Ren een ee ee ane 


. . ° f s . -9r 
on suadripartite bizonal control of the triumvirate on a unilateral basis | ran TN ARE ROTI IO ER AA A LATTE ARN ASST ATE AEA 
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Germany, the Low Countries and and the continued alliance with Britain payments crisis which can be over- 
Italy—are now all federal-minded and and Canada; and the stresses between come only with renewed American 

sVehologically ripe for Union. The these four coalition members would aid. 
trouble is that a mere Continental be scarcely less than those between This shows that Britain cannot hope 
European Union between these States the present twelve. A mere European to discharge her commitments as a 
S m4 ¢ swer to the problem Union within the Atlantic coalition is Great Power without such continued 
Such a Continent European Union no substitute for an Atlantic Union. aid; and she cannot abandon these 
1 tself be strong British policy during the summer ot commitments and contract to small- 
1 to do the job of the Atlantic 1951 has come up against the hard nation status without forcing half her 
c Powers as a whole, which ts to realization that there is no future for population to emigrate or starve. 
cate ower which can in safety Britain outside a permanent associa- Diplomatically, the Persian debacle 
d ec ¢ \ist with a hostile tion at least with the U.S. Economical- and the Egyptian conflict have shown 
Russ It would always depend on ly, the beginnings of rearmament have that Britain can no longer, even in her 
C d support of America. produced a new British balance-ot- traditional zones of influence. suc- 





————$————_—————————— 





ALOOF from European Union, U.K uld 
fit more readily into an Atlantic on 


' f f 2 om os 
—Burck in Chicago § 


A 
A 
we cessfully pursue a foreign po ‘ 
ff her own in disagreement with. o 
a unsupported by, American poli 


For the U.S. also the present diff 
culties ought to have increase 
| interest in transforming her | 
coalition with her Allies into 
| dissoluble Union. It is now cle 
the U.S. cannot expect a lot ot 
poorer Allies to make a prop. 
ately equal effort with her own. | 
wants to see the Atlantic rearn 
program succeed according to 
she will have to subsidize her A 
to a far larger extent than hith 
in fact, she will practically h 
ece spread her wealth across the 
| structure of the Atlantic Allian 
- ; But if she does this, obvious S 
a, CLE 1 will want to make sure that he ( 
b: 4 ; fice serves a common policy; s! 
not want to strengthen a lot of 
tial neutralists to the point 
they could desert her at the 
Stage of the political world st 
The only way to make this imy 
is to create an indissoluble Uni 
tween America and her A 
Union whose foreign policy 


longer worked out by diploma 


gotiation, but decided by gove 


tal action, and a Union whic 
provide not only security but 


living standards 


« It may be that such a Unio 
have to be more broadly base 
even the present Atlantic 


1 Y 1 From a British point of view ¢ 
manent Union that embrace K 


manv and Italy could hardly le 





wy Every business has its indispensable records —documents that Australia and New Zealand. I! 
f contain the vital information it lives by. And every business risks a tall order: but nothing less wo see 
the loss of this information as long as its only records are on paper. us through VS 
It's a needless risk, too. Every business record can be made per- 
manently secure .. . easily, quickly and inexpensively. Every Sere es 
business record can be reduced to a small fraction of its original * Together, these Free 


; care 
size... conveniently stored in small fireproof safes or metal con- Nations can determine 
the course of the future 


In our unity there is 
strength---- and in 


tainers, or mailed away for safekeeping. Every business record can 
be safeguarded with Burroughs microfilming. 
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SOUTH RHODESIA BOOMING 


olin Legum 


|HERN RHODESIA is the one 
ry in Africa which is benefitting 
y from the policies of the Na- 
ist Government in South Africa 
since Dr. Malan came to power! 
scale immigration of European 
rs from the Union into Rhodesia 
een taking place. This has speed- 
) the tempo of development. 
ually important is the fact that 
sums of “flight” capital from 
uth are finding new outlets in 
rth. British capital, which would 
ily have found its way into the 
1. is also being diverted to 
CSld 
£ 150,000,000 development pro- 
for Southern Rhodesia is under 
investigation by a delegation 
the International Bank for Re- 
ruction and Development. Many 
schemes included in this vast 
m are also being studied in the 
d Kingdom and the prospect of 
ing large loans from_ private 


prise appear to be most encour- 


uthern Rhodesia is the main pivot 


e proposed new British Central 


a Federation. A statement about 


osals to carry negotiations for 


chievement of this federation a 
further is expected to be made 


yndon soon 


DEVELOPMENT PLANS envisage 
\penditure of £29,000,000 on 
lding of new railways to link 
ern Rhodesia, which is Jand- 
d. to both the Atlantic and 

Oceans through Portuguese 


tory on either side. The main 


iy connections at present are 
gh the Union of South Africa. 
irly one-half of the development 
im will be required for the pro- 
Kariba Gorge hydro-electric 
scheme which is estimated to 
75,000,000 
further £30,000,000 is needed 
Sabi Irrigation project which 
pen up vast stretches of idle 
tor both agricultural and indus- 
\pansion 
fourth major project is an oil- 
coal scheme which seeks to in- 
the exploitation of the famous 
e coal mines. The present in- 
s are that this project, which 
st £15,000,000 should be un- 
en entirely by private enter- 
The capital is likely to be raised 
don and New York 
cumulative effect of increased 
and manpower resources has 
to revolutionize the industrial 
pment of Southern Rhodesia. 
as brought unprecedented pros- 
to the country which, in turn, 
cising a profound influence on 
‘| developments in the neigh- 
British colonies of Northern 
sia and Nyasaland. 
ough not expressed in so many 
part of the general desire to 
up industrial development in 
rn Rhodesia is to make it less 
lent on South Africa and to 





establish a firmer British foothold in 


this part of the African continent. 


John Worrall comments, however. 
from Cape Town, on developments in 
rejection, 


Northern Rhodesia: The 
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last week, by the North Rhodesian constitutional progress of Norther : 

African leaders of the principle of Rhodesia since Britain accepted it ir 

African-European partnership and 1948. Leaders of 21 African organ 

their demand for a native State there izations were at the Kitwe conference 

is expected to result in a hardening of which issued this declaration. It comes 

White opinion against African ad- on the eve of an extremely important 

vancement in the territory. It is likely session of the Legislative Counci | 

to have wide repercussions in other which had been expected to produce 

British African territories, and to af- a definition of the partnership 

fect the proposed union of the Rhod- It is believed that the resolutions (| 

esias. passed at Kitwe portend an all-out 
The partnership principle has been campaign for self-government by the 

the basis of the discussions on the Africans.—OFNS 





Theres COPPER x Comadas hiiture... 





By 1958 Vancouver will be 
only 5 hours from Halifax 





With a final thrust from its turbo-jets, an 
airliner roars skyward at Vancouver. Some five 
hours and 3000 air miles later it lands at Halifax. 
A stretch of the imagination? Notatall! There's 
every reason to believe that by 1958 Canada 
will have made this breath-taking stride in 
transportation. 

Anaconda, too, looks to the future. Plant 
facilities have been expanded to meet a growing 
Canada’s growing needs for copper and _ its 
alloys. Knowledge and skill of Anaconda tech- 


Massive generators—the hub of industry's nicians is constantly at work to meet the 


wheels — 


many component parts. 





use copper and its alloys for 


challenge of progress — to prepare for the im- 
portant part that copper will play in Canada’s 
tomorrow. 


FOR COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS 
Consult 


The household refrigerator — protector of Main Office and Plant: New Toronto, Ontario. Montreal 


perishable foods 
ont 


its effi 


economic 


depends on copper for Office: 939 Dominion Square Building. ANACONDA 


11 operation since 1922 Headquarters in Canada for Copps Prass 
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In nationwide independent survey, folks of all types | RADIO 


were asked: THE YOUNG SIDE OF RADIO 


“What lighter do you want for Christmas ?” 














-and said: 


“The lighter | want Is a 








WORLD’S GREATEST LIGHTER 


When you give a Ronson, it’s sure to make a 
hit. Independent surveys prove it! 


Students and brides. executives and hostesses, 





dads and moms, folks in general. said: “The ; 
lighter I want is a Ronson!” “ alighted ene 
Sa avhat- are woulwarueior?: iGboosesk STATION CHAB, Moose Jaw, Sask., has a Kiddies’ Program that has featured 
oD al d t qd £ . s = zZ 5 

Ronson...the genuine, the original. the incom- young music pupils every Saturday for the past 13 years, under Mrs. Gerald 
parable...the world’s greatest lighter! Hall (r). Each year's activities reach climax with a special Xmas broadcast 


And remember...all lighters work best with 
Ronsonol Fuel and Ronson Redskin ‘Flints.’ 
BRANDON STATION CKX raise 
money for Associated Canadian 
Travellers of Brandon and _ the 
Sanatorium Board of Manitobo 
This is done by means of ACT 
CKX “Amateur Nights Pictured 
is staff announcer Douglas Lee 
with an unidentified lass who 
isn’t sure she wants to sing but 
did. These amateur nights bring « 
lot of young talent to the fo 
Started in 1945, these program 
have raised $100,000 for severa 


mobile X-ray clinics for Manitoba 






» Look for the RONSON, (VU 
name on the lighter! 


For those who are given or who 
buy a lighter, the name Ronson 1/4 
means ‘world’s finest j, f 


Be sure it’s a RONSON for every smoker on your gift list! 





re 





WINNIPEG STATION CKY can 
take much of the credit for the 
success of the two 17-year-old ac 
cordion players, Carl Wildeman 
1) and Sam Cancilla. Last year 


> RONSON MEDALLIST. With mon- / y= RONSON DIANA. Table lighter CKY announcer, Jim Thom (far 


ogram shield—choice of six ~ in polished and satin heavy left), started a contest for youth 
~ Na jewel-tone enamel colors. $6.50 silver plate. $12 ful 





talent. Carl and Sam won 
against 300; received a 13-week 
contract on CKY. Then last Aug 
ust International Harvest road 
show heard of them; offered them 
15 weeks of touring Western Can 
ada They started out last October 






RONSON LEONA. Table lighter 
in silver plate, floral enamel. 
$14.50 


RONSON BANKER. Distin- 
guished pocket lighter, richly 


enameled. $9.25 





KONSON DECANTER. Table 
watch. Richly enameled with lighter in heavy silver plate. 
- \ . floral design. $14.2 $19 


RONSON ADONIS. Slim as a fine 








tonson’s “Hollywood Stars on Stage’. Wednesday nights, 9 PM, E.S.T.,CBC Dominion Network; . . a ‘ . ‘ 
see Journal de Claude Henri Geignon ™ every week, CKAC, Montreal: CHRC, Quebec. | STATION CJBR, Rimouski, Que., invited Hubert Paradis (centre) and his young 


nquiere. (Check local papers for details Ronson Art Metal Works (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. | vocal group, “Ensemble Le Petit Bonheur’, for a series of weekly programs 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


Ho said, “Here... give me them 
checks. V'll take care of your stuff 
late’. We can’t let women and chil- 
dre) stand out here and freeze.” 

| knew I shouldn’t trust a stranger 
in !oronto, especially a taxi driver 
witout a proper uniform, but it look- 
ed mighty warm inside that car. I 
ha: ied over the checks. 

the taxi started off through the 
do atown streets the driver over- 
he 4 my wife and me _ worrying 
about where we could get milk for 
the oaby’s next feeding. Without say- 
ing . word he pulled into a side street, 
stop ved a milk wagon and bought a 
couple of quarts of milk. 

\when we reached our house the 
driver unloaded us and, saying he'd 
be back in a couple of hours, drove 
off with checks for about $500 worth 
of our belongings. I didn’t even get 
his licence number. 

4: the front door I discovered that 
the key was in my uniform pants in 
my trunk in the baggage room at 
Union Station. My wife set up a 
nursery on the verandah floor, heat- 
ng the bottle with a thermos of boil- 
ing water she’d brought from the 
train. The kids went off to explore 
nearby Riverdale Park and I tried to 
break into the house. 

But I couldn’t break into the house. 
(That's another complaint I have 
against Torontonians: they lock up 
their houses.) So I went across the 
street, knocked on the door of a 
stranger's house, got him out of his 
warm Sunday-morning bed and de- 
scribed my plight. He didn’t chase 
me off the place with a carbine, but 
dug out a bunch of old keys and 
brought them over to see if one might 


it Hotel 
Cleveland 


you'll enjoy 

friendly, attentive service... 
delicious food... 

quiet, sleep-inviting rooms... 
a sincere and hearty welcome. 


* 
You'll be only a step 
(through covered passage) 
to Union Terminal trains 
and garage, and convenient 
to anywhere you'll want 
to go in Cleveland. 


All rooms with radio, 


many with television. 





| 


Ha Chole 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








MYTH OF TORONTO 


fit. After working an hour and calling 
in another neighbor to help, he finally 
got the door open and my family in- 
side. In my book that’s neighborliness 
—in Swift Current or in Toronto. 

By this time the taxi driver was 
back, his car looking like an uphol- 
stered moving van. He had actually 
loaded our stuff into his car himself 
and brought it in one trip. The boxes 
and trunk weighed at least a hundred 
pounds each, and the baby carriage 
certainly hadn't done his upholstery 
any good. 

I held my breath. “How much?” 

He said, “Oh . . . couple of bucks.” 

Two dollars for saving our lives! 
Feeling like a heel I gave him five 
and started revising my opinions of 
Torontonians. 

I HAVE never stopped. Toronto 
people aren't stuffy. During the eight 
years we've lived in or adjacent to 
the city I’ve found it just as easy to 
get into conversation with strangers— 
when the occasion was right—on 
streetcars, in barber shops, at foot- 
ball games here as anywhere else. 
One of our closest friends is a native 
of Brandon and his wife comes from 
Winnipeg. Another was born and 
raised in Toronto and his wife is a 
native New Yorker. So far as we can 
see, when it comes to the essentials 
of honesty, genuineness and relaxed 
easy-to-get-along-with attitude, one 
couple is just about the same as the 
other. Westerners in Toronto who 
seek out other westerners—and the 
city is full of them—because they 
think they'll make better friends, 
make a big mistake. And they are in 
no position to criticize Torontonians. 

I like Toronto because, despite the 
tired quips of radio comedians, it is 
not a dead town. Once a year or more 
my wife and I like to get away from 
our kids and move into a big city 
hotel for about a week to relax and 
loaf. It’s good for us and good for the 
kids. We've done this in New York, 
Montreal, Detroit and Buffalo. 

Last year because of a younger 
baby we couldn’t go so far afield anc 
sO We just moved into a Toronto hotel. 
At the Royal Alexandra (Canada’s 
only year round professional legit'- 
mate theatre) we saw the New York 
hit play, “Mr. Roberts.” At the Ca- 
sino (a first rate vaudeville house) we 
saw Dick Haymes in person. At Var- 
sity Stadium we saw professional foct- 
ball—the Argonauts and Ottawa. 

If we'd had a notion for nigat 
life, we had a choice of a dozen first 
rate night clubs one of which was 
featuring Lena Horne. The Toronto 
Symphony was at Massey Hall, Whip- 
per Billy Watson was wrestling for 
the British Empire crown at Maple 
Leaf stadium just to mention a 
few attractions. And this was in the 
off season. During the winter there is 
better and more diversified entertain- 
ment in Toronto than in any of the 
other cities we've visited, except New 
York. Anvone who cracks about To- 
ronto’s moribund state is just about 
ten years out of date. Today the joint 
is jumping. 

Another false impression abroad 
about Toronto Is that the city is a 
hopeless hodgepodge of drab squalor 
reflecting the stupidity and greed of 


7 REFUSE TO BELIEVE IT, 
WAY GERMS COULDNT 


LWE ON A DOLLAR BILL 
THESE Days //1 





—Hamilton Spectator 


How True, How True! 


past officials. This just plain isn’t so. 
For instance, when I drive into To- 
ronto I approach the city from the 
west. At the Humber River bridge I 
leave the Queen Elizabeth Highway 
and hit the Lakeshore Boulevard 
which winds along Lake Ontario to 
the centre of the city. All the way 
along I have the lake on my right, 
blue and lovely, with clean, landscap- 
ed beaches. On the left is an elm-filled 
boulevard and behind that, in the sec- 
tion west of Sunnyside Beach, is the 
353-acre High Park, one of the big- 
gest and best city parks in the country. 


SUNNYSIDE Amusement Park, | al- 
though something of a traffic conges- 
ter at times, is neither garish nor ugly. 
Beyond it Lakeshore Boulevard passes 
the attractive Boulevard Club, the 
Sailing and Canoe Club, the Argonaut 
Rowing Club, a long grassy plot and 
Coronation Park on the lake side with 
attractive residences and the Exhibi- 
tion Park on the other. This brings us 
to Bathurst Street and the Maple Leaf 
Stadium. I don’t know of any city 
with a more interesting approach. 

Incidentally, a good part of this 
area along with that east of Bathurst 
is built on reclaimed land—land that 
was Created by shoving out the shore- 
line with dredged sand. Transforming 
this real estate liability into valuable 
building sites and attractive parks was 
a far-sighted and ingenious move on 
the part of earlier city fathers. 

I can’t deny that occasionally I get 
tied up in traffic along the lakeshore, 
but Toronto is by no means alone in 
this. Every city area that is alive and 
growing finds itself with too many 
cars for its streets. As the only Cana- 
dian city to build an underground 
railway it is at least doing something 
to alleviate the situation. 

Those are just some of the many 
things I like about Toronto. It may be 
argued that my experiences and im- 
pressions are the exceptions that prove 
the rule and that Toronto is a bad 
place after all. I don’t think so. Rath- 
er, it seems to me, the city’s detrac- 
tors are guilty of too great a preoccu- 
pation with her faults and are too 
eager, in a rather childish way, to 
bring the grand old city down a peg 
or two. I will always have a great 
affection for the West, but I see no 
reason why that should make me hate 
the East. 

I repeat. / like Toronto! 
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When it’s time for 
Holiday 
Hospitality... 





You and your Yuletide guests 
will enjoy the distinctive flavour 
of Brading’:—mellow Canadian 


ale at its best! 


eee 
BRADINGS 
BRESS 


Always ask for 


Brading’s Old Stock Ale 
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OLD MAN ONTARIO’S FROST Frost has been able to go to Ottawa bly the one at Ottawa; some other »ye. 


for more than useful quotations, miers had not been able to do that. 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 of this general election .. . however, and it was this fact that the Offered as Exhibit A, of course, was 
Something akin both to flexibility As something set up for the voters Conservatives played up strongly in Mitchell F. Hepburn. No one mep- 
and/or political plagiarism was involv- to compare with the campaign ot the election. Relations between Ottawa tioned that George Drew and Ottawa 
ed in the premier’s use of a statement Liberal Leader Thomson, who had a and Toronto—forgetting for the mo- had been something less than buddies 
that he made to every audience dur- bundle of promises, it was fine. Frost ment football—have been so chummy There is no doubt, however, that 
ng the campaign. It became subject got this well-worded statement from in the past few years that there is Ottawa was not unhappy to see Pre. 
Variations and improvisations as the 1935 speeches of no less a I iberal some danger that hurling the hot re- mier Frost re-elected in Ontario 
the campaign wore on, but generally figure than the late W. L. Mackenzie tort may be dropped from the lists of Leslie M. Frost assumed the ( on- 
ran something like this: “We do not King. In the circumstances, 1t Was inter-governmental competitive sports. servative leadershipt and with it the 
come to you with a bundle of prom- something like running down a man The Ontario Premier, it was point- premiership in May, 1949. G orge 
ses, nor a platform of assurances with a truck borrowed from a mem- ed out in the campaign, could get Drew had stepped out and up late in 
constructed expressly for the purposes ber of his own family along with other governments, nota- the previous year and had been suc- 


ceeded in what was frankly a ‘em. 
porary capacity by Agriculture \in- 
ister Kennedy. Frost therefore be- 
{y came another premier of Ontario t 
have taken office without a vote of 
the people. He was, incidentally. the 
only Conservative premier in Canada 
Probably it was natural in the cir- 
S ™~ :, ° 
WITH THE NEW REMINGTON J . \ cumstances that Frost should fee] his 
J way cautiously at first. He concen- 
trated in staying out of corners. get- 
ting along with people, and bringing 
forward sound, if not spectacula: 
legiskation. 








oe 
o 
A FEW awkward problems were 
encountered. The Government Milk 


Board bungled the job of price-set 


ting in Toronto—there were allega 
tions that if it had bungled i was 
TYPEWRITE R because someone had _ interfered 
Then the Labor Relations Board dis 
posed of a case which eventually be 


came the object of the celebrated Gale 
decision and the Frost Government 
was faced with whether or not to bach 
its own legislation in an appea 
higher court. It did not associat 
self in the Labor appeal. Still anothe 
problem concerned the Hope repor 
on education—all 500,000 words of 1 

which Drew ordered and Frost go 
Frost tossed it at the newspapers with 
out even stopping to read the 1 
page. 

Now Les Frost is on his ow He 
has been elected with the biggest 
| 
| 





majority in Ontario’s history and as 
the only Conservative in office in Can 
ada will be to a new extent the centre 
of Conservative hopes. He wil! now 
have to do more than duck out o! 
corners. 

Before the middle of February or 
the beginning of March, when the 
twenty-fourth legislature will be cor 


Just watch it 
increase production...slash typing time! 


Poday. essential industries realize that it 
takes peak output in the office to achieve peak 


production in the plant. 


Phats whys the propUCTION PLUS values of the 
vened, Frost will have another pro 


new Remington Eleetri-conomy 1 ypew riter pay 
lem to mull over. How to keep ‘hings 


off. Yes. pay off again and again as time. work and 


; i ‘al ind running well with a top-heavy) {Or 
money savers in ollices of essential mdustries itv of 79 members in a 90-n be 
throughout the country. Vital records. accurate house? How to keep his own followers 
statistics. multiple reports. clearly typed in line with no help from a demw alz 


ed opposition? 

He is unlikely to get much s\n 
pathy from the badly-mauled | 
and the decimated CCF ove ese 
problems. 


legible letters—these and many others 
are prepared swiftly... and with electric ease. 
Mail coupon for free folder telling 


the amazing economy story. 


| Remington Rand Limited, 
| 199 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


j Yes, I would like a FREE folder de scribing the 


new Eleetri-conomy 





: I would like a FREE Eleetricconomsys Test in my 

| office without obligation of course | 

| Nome | 

=e | 

oe | 

| Address | 

| City Prov 2 Cc | 

aa ate J THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 








—London Free Press 


EARLE TERRY SINGERS, London, Ont., pose for photographer after Canada tour. 


MUSIC: ALL-GIRLS CHOIR 





TERRY'S TOURING TRILLERS 


Lenore Crawford 


NOVEMBER 35 pretty girls, 
18 to 24, boarded an eastbound 
it London, Ont., to begin a one- 
Maritime tour. The Earle Terry 
rs were adding 3,000 miles to a 
of travelling through Western 
10, across the border to Detroit 
and Cleveland. 
me again, after singing in Monc 
Fredericton, Saint John, Bath- 
ind Halitax, the girls are cur- 
engaged in a CBC Dominion- 
ork series, their second coast- 
ist series this vVear. 

chorus began four years ago 
Earle Terry, the newly appoint- 
rector of music for London 
Ss. Was lonesome without the 
loronto Community Chorus he 
conducted for eight years while 
ight in public schools there. He 
ibled about a dozen girls who 


the idea of forming a choir, in 
weeks increased the group to 35 
y April was ready for public 
mance. 

Optimist Club sponsored the 
rt and spearheaded a confidence 
he Earle Terry Singers which 
sly spread outside London. The 
vant Society arranged a classical 
‘Tt in Toronto’s Eaton Audi- 
n, the Ontario Department of 
“ation sponsored a Western On- 
tour, Michigan Rotarians invit- 


ed the girls to sing at their District 
Convention in Flint and the Metro- 
politan Methodist Church in Detroi 
presented them in concert 

The climax came this spring when 
they sang as the only Canadian repre - 
sentative group before the YMCA 
International Conferer 





we Of 8,000 in 
Cleveland and also held feature spots 
on television and radio shows In 
that city 

THe CBC series of 


followed and bids for concerts poured 


eight concerts 


in. Three centres in the Maritimes 
had to be by-passed because the girls 
had to return to their every-day jobs 


which range from taking dictation to 
counting pulses. The Y's Men’s Clubs 
sponsored the Eastern tour, shared 
expenses in Halifax with Kiwanis and 
in Saint John with Gvro Club 

Monev from the tour went into a 
general fund, supervised by Secretary- 
Treasurer Lois Kemp. The fund pays 
for music, has bought cathedral red 
skirts and white surplices which the 
girls Wear in sacred music groups and 
paid expenses fo! travelling. Mem- 
bers pay ten cents a week to belong 
to the chorus. 

The girls rehearse six hours a week 
in a schoolroom donated by the Board 
of Education. First they learn the lyric 
because Conductor Terry insists a 
song “belong to us” in emotional 1m- 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Laurentians. Or perhaps it’s our incomparable s} 


Two chair lifts 1 Ipine T-bar lift 1¢t rope 
tows connect north and south sides of exciting Mont 
Tremblant. Well groomed trails fr Sissy S ss to 
Kandahar, for beginners or experts, are in perfect 
condition. Ernie McCull rects the Ski Scho 

Acc ( Tic = % . r purse tnre rs 


Special "Learn to Ski Weeks" January 5-26, 
March 10-April 10. Includes meals, lodging, 


Ski School and lift tickets. Reserve today! 


Mont Tremblant Lodge 


MONT TREMBLANT, P.Q., CANADA 


John H. Singleton, General Monager 









Seek out CORBYS PARROT 


for the reflection of 
good taste 
in whisky 


No 

finer 

Old whiskies 
Reserve Rye 


Special Royal 


Selected anywhere 
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~ HOW TO WIN THE PRIZE 


| | before the race Is run! 


pact before it is sung. Some time js 
spent doing exercises usually linked 
with special vocal training from ex- 
pensive teachers, for Terry belicves 
proper voice production by every 
member is essential to good over-ail 
result. He gives training learned at 
the Eastman School of Music jn 
Rochester, New York, one sumnier, 
adds technique picked up from an- 
other summer at the Fred Wa. ing 
camp. When the girls start learsing 
a Negro spiritual, Terry tells tiem 
how Negroes down Baltimore way 
would sing it. He feels confiden! his 
musical know-how covers Bac! to 
Rodgers and Hammerstein to “Rock-a 
My Soul.” 

Born in the Toronto suburb ot 

Mimico, Earle Terry studied piano 
and organ, received his BA and BPaed 
degrees from the University of To 
ronto and his Master of Music trom 
University of Montreal. He is chora 
consultant to the University of West- 
ern Ontario Music Teachers’ College 
and is on the council of the music 
section, Ontario Educational Associa 
tion: 
THE TOURING CHOIR has remained in 
tact for a year. A second group of 15 
has been added this season in re- 
hearsal hours, singing with the group 
ot 35. Terry thinks it will be a year 
before the 15 are ready to replace 
any of the originals, for their voices 
must blend perfectly and they must 
be able to take the rehearsing pace 
that’s standard for the touring com- 
pany. 

The rehearsal pace has been killing 
for some auditioners. Three much 
wanted sopranos quit after two ses 
sions. A song may be learned 
week, letter-perfect, note-flawless, wit 
satisfactory effects in Earle Terry 
Singers’ style. It may be a classic 










































Watch Jimmy go! 


| He's mighty fleet on his feet. And you can just 
bet that he’ll win first prize in this race. 


Some day Jimmy will grow up. He’ll‘have a job. 
And he'll get married. Then he’l] discover that one 
of the prizes he wants most to win is financial 
security for his family. But he’ll be able to win this 
prize “before the race is run” — with life insurance. 


For, you see, the full protection of life insurance 
begins the moment you make your first premium 
payment and the premiums that you set aside regu- 
larly can, if you so desire, help you win some of the 
“prizes” that savings provide — such as a college 
education for the youngsters, a travel treat or a new 
home. 


Nowadays the savings you can make with life 
insurance are more important than ever. For, like 
all savings, they help to check inflation. And, be- 
cause they are Jong term savings, their inflation- 
checking power is all the greater 


So keep up your premium payments. Add new 
life insurance as you need it. And save money every 


way you can! 


Life insurance dollars serve you these other ways! 


h ' 


Did yc know that a large part of every life insurance a Hit Parade tune and a girl 
dollar is put to work in investments that bring you — and all go from Bach to be-bop without let 
other Canadians — extra benefits? ting the centuries puzzle her voc 
Each year. hundreds of millions of these dollars are used chords. 
in this way to help provide some of the nation’s most im A singer doesn’t need a solo ce 


portant industries and public works. Result: new schools, to quality, but she has to have 


cal intelligence and a. vocal q 
that will blend well, for, although 
unusual effects are avoided, the ¢ 
semble result depends on every ce 
Girls over 24 are refused admittance 
to the choir for this reason; | 
wants singers within a specific ag 
range so that vocal timbre w he 
the same. 


highways, power plants, oil pipelines, industrial plants, home 


building projects and many other vital services that help 





raise living standards 


Today, nearly five million thrifty Canadians are co 


perating to provide security for their families working 


check inflation and promoting national prosperity 


by paying premiums regularly on their life insurance 


policies 


The 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANIES IN CANADA 


and their representatives 














BUY 1951 TB CHRISTMAS SEALS 





LEADER Earle Terry of Western Uni. 
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MUSIC 





THE NEW RECORDS 


§) PHONY No. 28 IN C Masor— 
vocart. L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
R. nande under Peter Maag repro- 
j. ¢ with more fidelity than inspira- 

this early experimental and ten- 


e but delightful work. On the 
o: er side, the much more assured 
S, nphony No. 38 in C Major is a 


cking composition, giving the 
or.hestra scope for some fine string 

cts. This is a first recording for 

symphonies and gives a total to 
d of 20 Mozart symphonies on 
dics. Recording: bad surface hiss 
n rs No. 28 but the-recording of 
\ 34 is good. (London—33 
1 i P389) 


Nvirs D’ETE SONG CYCLE 
S songs, to words by 
Gautier, played by the Cincinnati 
Ssmphony Orchestra under Thor 
Jounson and sung by Suzanne Danco, 
voung Belgian soprano. The six 
uneven in- 
st both in orchestration and com- 
tion. Miss Danco’s voice has a 
ng tone in the lower register but 


Berlioz 
Theophile 


s are of decidedly 


Ipper register tends to thinness 
sat times even shrill. Recording 


xcellent (London—33—-LLP407 ) 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM AIDA. The New 
York City Opera Company 
‘lo Halasz essay the tremendously 
inding opera and, lacking the 


unde! 


resources necessary for a first- 
performance, they tend to de- 
{on volume of sound rather than 








Royal Conservatory 
of Music of Toronto 


MIDWINTER 
EXAMINATIONS 
G2 FEBRUARY, 1952 


sw 
fa | Applications and fees must 
reach the Conservatory not 
* * later than JAN. 10, 1952 


135 COLLEGE STREET 
TORONTO 2B, ONT 
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Preemudas 


| 
| 
|! 
| beautiful waterfront estate 
| offers exquisite accomodations 
i at moderate rates, and all 
the enjoyable attrac- 
tions that have 


made Bermuda ies 

| famous. Ta 

yr a — _—_— 3 

| es 4! Le 
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Smith's Parish, Bermuda 


see Your Travel Agent or 
Y. Off. 16 W. 55th St. JU 6-3070 








artistic interpretation for effect. 
Camilla Williams is the Aida, Giulio 
Gari the Radames. They sing with 
great sincerity and clear enunciation. 
(MGM—33—-E-554). 


work with a finesse and tonal warmth 
that threatens to rival Columbia’s 
superb recording by the Busch 
Quartet (D96, as yet not transferred 


to LP). It belongs to Dvorak’s 
“Slavonic” period, employs Czech 
folk-dance forms in some of the 


movements. Recording: excellent 


( London—33—LI P387) 


SONATA No. 5 IN C MINOR, Op. 10, 
No. 1; SONATA IN F Magsor, Op. 10, 
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of his early period in three sonatas, 
with a rich, passionate expression of 
his flowing themes (especially the C 
Minor) but lacking the fully develop- 
ed intellectual powers that were to 
appear later. However, by ordinary 
standards, even early Beethoven pos- 
sess a goldmine of maturity. Pianist 
Wilhelm Backhaus does a careful, 
well-rounded interpretation, catching 
especially the elements of buoyancy 
and brightness that abound in sec- 


QUARTET IN E Fiat—Dvorak. The 


No. 2; SONATA IN G Magor, Op. 79 tions of all three sonatas. (London— 
Boskovsky Quartet present this lovely 


—Beethoven. Here is the Beethoven 33—LLP393.) 
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2+ diamonds 


) - o 
vee : é m case, 
Gifts to be treasured . . . superbly Platinum « se 
. 900.00 
stvled diamond-set watches, 
. B. Platinum case, set 
with 10 diamonds 


Q-- 


375.00 


combining the beauty of 


Birks Jewel Studios with the 
. L4kt. white cold 


case, 8 diamonds 200.00 


precision ol ETERNA Challenger 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE 
CLOTHES DRYER 
perfect companion to the 
Westinghouse Laundro 
mat or Washer dries 
all your clothes sweet 
fresh and easy-to-iron 
regardless of weather 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE 
CUSHIONED ACTION 
WASHER 


with exciusive 
ed Action 


Cushion 
bakelite 
gyrator Sentinel 

Safety’ and the new 
Control-O-Ro wringer 
with instinctive safety 


release 
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With a, 


& ‘Westinghouse 
ys \ > “Laundiomat’ 


Clothes are cleaner 
Hands stay lovely 


and only the Laundromat” 
has the WATER SAVER! 


fresher, 


Not only are your clothes cleaner, 
sweeter than you ever dreamed possible... 
but water and suds never touch your hands... 
when you own a ‘Laundromat’ automatic washer. 
And the exclusive Westinghouse “Water Saver” 
measures the water to suit the size of your wash 
. saves both soap and hot water. 
Only Westinghouse makes the 


last word in automatic laundry equipment 


“Laundromat” 


. $0 versatile and efficient... so smooth 
in operation that it needs no bolting down. 
Whether you wash once a week or every day 
: big loads or little loads 
or lingerie . . . you just leave the whole job to 
Laundromat’. Let 


dealer show you its many features 


blankets, linens 


your your Westinghouse 


you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Presents: The DON WRIGHT CHORUS and JOHN FISHER, Sundays at 6 P.M., 

















MERCY OUTPOST 


LABRADOR’S GRENFELL 





MISSION 


on 
i 


DENTAL examination is given ‘Black Elihu’’ Pilgrim by Dr. Gordon Thomas 
head surgeon at the main post in International Grenfell Association's chain 


aa 





PLANE eee new arrival to St. Anthony. At Newfoundland’s northern tip, much 
of the time the mission is cut off, except for occasional boat and aircraft ca 


& 





—Photos by Chris Lur 
PINCH hitter for barber is wife of Dr. Gordon Erb, who gives her husban’ 4 
trim, as interested kibitzers watch. The isolation brings staff closer toge!’¢! 
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Might as Well Get This Straight! 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


HANDLING COMMIE FRIENDS 





IF SCOTT YOUNG is any sort of a 
man at all, he should keep his Com- 
munist friend. 

[t he had children who grew to be 
Communists, would he disavow 
them? No. Just because some of 
Young's friends, or anybody else’s, 
happen to be Jews, Catholics, Protes- 
tants, atheists, whites, blacks, yellows, 
he should not intolerantly break a 

endship because of that. 

Scott Young has made his mistake 
where he never discusses politics or 
Communism with his friend. There 
snould be an open discussion and per- 

his friend will see his error and 
repent like Budenz.. . 


} ron, Sask. STAN OBODIAC 


Four-Point Program 


| HAVE just read once more the 
by Scott Young in your issue 
vovember 10... 1 would like to 
him my opinion... 
First: You know the difference be- 
‘Ww right and wrong. 
Second: These are the days when 
n must “stand up and } 
dunt d ” 
Third: You know, as we all do, 
the Canadian Communist Party 
as no loyalty to Canada. Their 
i nee is pledged to Moscow, and 
erything that that allegiance 


rth: Why bother the Govern- 


yw N 


Ve 


m with your personal problem? 

So there you are—on those four 
po I think. You will have to make 
vO jecision, and you will have to 
m t all by yourself—nobody else 


p you, or do it for you. 


Ca {/ta GEOFFREY E. BLAKI 
Naivete? 
THERE seems to be a deplorable 


g lee, quite widespread, about 
1unism and what it stands for 
Perhaps if we were permitted 
Communism’s effect on those 
hich it rules, we might realize 
ully the terror and the brutality 


es 


( 


ive just read Scott Young’s 


on Whether he should keep his 
R ‘ 
K end Scotty should isk this of 
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those who have suffered under the 
Red Régime. 

Mr. Young must be very naive to 
imagine that common human de- 
cency and that which is Communism 
are compatible. His friend, by becom- 
ing a Red, has lost all right to live on 
par with human beings, and Mr. 
Young, by remaining a friend and 
giving all the consideration due a 
friend, is morally aiding Communism | 


@ This Governor Winthrop desk ts hand-made in 
either solid mahogany or solid walnut which 
radiate a deep lustre of richness 


@ The accompanying Victorian designed chair com- 
plements the desk for lasting satisfaction. 





LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF FINE FURNITURE 


647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


But Mr. Young’s expecting the 
i ; Est. 1883 


Government to advise him is reall 
the worst Doesn't Young 





naivete. 











Suge nl Maffiness, 
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The House of Seagram 
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MEN WHO THINK OF TOMORROW PRACTICE MODERATION TODAY 
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realize that the people are the Gov- 
ernment and that he is one ot the 
people? Isn’t this a democracy? 

It would seem the best procedure 
would be for Mr. Young to break 
with his friend, explaining to him the 
reason for so doing 
Victoria, BC 


FRANK J. NOWOTNIAK 


Dutch Example 
1 AM a native ot Holland (arriv- 

ed in Canada July 22, 1950) and. 
have gone through the same worries 
before and especially during the last 
war. Now I never had trouble in keep- 
ing away from Dutch Nazis. . . But 
after the war I got acquainted with a 


Communist. He was an editor of an 










Ls one of todav’s best buys — 


growing in value all the time. 


For one thing 


cone up as much as most other things 
you buy. Your telephone is one 


item that takes less of your budget 


than it used to. 


Acain 


ever because now vou can talk to 


twice as many people as vou could 


ten Vears avo 


are getting telephones every day. 


In addition 


to keep on steadily improving the 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


its cost hasn't 


its bigger value than 


and more families 


we Ve 


extreme Socialist newspaper and I was 
editor of a Progressive Conservative 
newspaper. We lived in the same town 
and... had to work very closely to- 
gether. I knew he was a Communist 
and he knew I was a non-Communist 
but this did not bother us at all, be- 


cause we liked each other very 
much... 

Now this friendship has ended 
completely q 1 did what many 


Dutchmen did in regard to their Nazi 
friends during the war. If such a 
friend apparently did not want to 


mention politics or Nazism because 
he wanted to keep the friendship 
alive, some Dutchmen did not hesi- 
tate to mention the subject themselves 


a Lite buys a Lot 
of telephone service 


helpful service, 


been able 


Telephone service is one of today’s best buys 


Not in order to cut the ties, but in 
order to straighten things out between 
them—to keep a real friendship alive. 

In other words, try to make them 
see how wrong they are. You might 
succeed; one never knows. You may 
lose a good friend, but you will have 
the comforting satisfaction of know- 
ing you did what could be done to 
keep him. 

This step seems obligatory to me, 
since friends ought to be truthtul with 
each other That is what I have 
discovered in talking things over with 
my Commie friend. 

One should be able to handle this 
problem alone, shouldn’t one? 
Chatham, Ont. JOHN VRIESINGA 


My 


TINT ¥ 
1) 


quality of this traditionally friend]y and 


If you haven't vet got service — we 
want you to know were working at it. 
You can be sure your place on the list is 
being protected and your telephone will 


be installed just as quickly as possible. 

















Don't Avoid—Co; 


THERE is no doubt in my mind 


Scott Young, author of “Shou 


Keep My Commie Friend?” has 
frank and sincere. Both he and S, 


DAY NIGHT are to be congratulate 


airing such a widespread pro 
But I cannot agree with his sol 

The one big point which h 
apparently missed is that Comm) 
and any trend toWards it mu 
fought, not avoided. And the 
cannot be left to Governmen 
chinery alone. It is everybody’s 
lem and everybody’s fight . . 

.. . Apparently, Young labo 
der the illusion that a man is . 
a Communist or he is not a Co: 
nist. This “black or white” reas 
could not be further from the ; 
In all of Canada there are pro 
not more than a score of ge 
dangerous and incorrigible Co: 
nists. The rest are stooges, pi 
youthful idealists, dupes or just 
fools 

... Most Canadian “Commu 
like those of other countries 
politically and ethically sick 
best, confused by the pseudo-hi 
itv of their doctrines. As such 
are Open to cure, as in any othe 
adjustment. As a matter of fac 
ultimate success of Western 
ganda depends on the truth « 
Statement. 

But Scott Young does not 
He savs that we should have n 
to do with “Communists”; tha 
should 
And the only reason he gives 
we, as individuals, will thus avo 
possible misrepresentation b 
government or iegal system 

What could give the Com: 
organizer a freer hand? Every “< 
munist” 1s, or 
friend—as Scott Young himself | 
out. Should these friends be aba 
ed to their fate, left by the wa 
as the priest and the Levite aba 
ed the sick man? 

It is at the bottom, on the pe 
level, that the spreading of 
actually takes place. And if it 1s 


friends, by what else will the appr 


tice-to-Communism be converts 
proclamation? By ostracism? 

No. If we are courageous anc 
est and interested in the protect! 
each one of us 
combat Communism on the pe 
level 


freedom 


Davip Gt 


Ottawa, Ont. 





—Butterfield in Vancouver F 
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WHY SPORT HAS CHANGED 


by Kim Mcllroy 


\ YEAR-OLD baseball fan, trans- 
30 vears back through time to, 
World Series of 1921, might 
) zzied bv most of the names on 
gram, but he'd certainly recog- 
1 game being played on the 
Ss baseball, baseball as he knew 

self, virtually unchanged. 
young ball fan is a very lucky 
because his love is virtually 
major sport which has not 


ye drastic alteration during 





couple of decades or so. That 
anges have not been all for 
tter is beyond dispute. That 
ive been all tor the worse is 


held only by the most in 


ve ot old-timers 








the changes have been, and 
or not they have a 
s. IS Not nearly so iY 
they have been thought neces 








i pe WE iS s 
we han developed 

Nas CNG ped comparative 

} ? riile } 

Ihe major rule char has 
elimination of the centre 
scores. This. of course, 1s 

ssion to the modern demand 

l } ! 1, } t ry 

1. Basketball has become ve 
d the DoVs Who play it around 

e York even faste 

oug th one change 

d mp: ) Ne re 
not bh j er 
on iS Nol NAaade ( 
yaskets sufficient lat to 

I ted ’ S W hive to 

ther than drop le Da ) 

I 
I the fans at Madison Square 
} } } 
Whose WhAIMs la OVE 
ne le World OVE prete 
: a 
sketball players b 1 d 
| ne tu 
I In its 
d bi 
0 thside 
' 
1k puck 





» Bid 
Ice und skated alte 
hlet: me 

is athicthe finesse came 


reciated, rules were added 





—Canada Wide 
AN coaches such as John Metras 


AMI 


‘ern are among imports from U.S 


which stressed the necessity for clever 
1 
Skating and neat passing. Teamwork 


wus the keynot It was the dav of 


the great plaver 


—_——— 





dolized and justly 


by all for his speed, skill, and 
science, 

Today you shoot the puck down 
he ice and skate after it, taking ad- 
Vantage of any opportunities to com- 
mit mavhem en route 


The reason for the change in hock 
V's rules is as obvious as the average 
unpenalized —cross-check Ihe old 
game of skill and science was fine fo 


Canadian 


fans, who had been brought 


up on hockey and knew it inside out 
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but it left the Americans cold They 
saw only the fine homicidal poten- 
tialities in large bodies moving at high 
speeds in a confined space, carrying 
clubs. They wanted what they con- 
sidered to be “action 

Since U.S. teams were in 4 majority 
in the NHL. and since the NHI 
wholly dominates the hockev scene 
changes were hastily made to sat 
the cash customers 


Whether tNis Was & Wise MOvVe. ever 





The products of Canada’s vineyards 


are renowned for their quality. They are delightlul. They are 


inexpensive. They will give you 


CANADIAN WINE INSTITUTE 


pleasure. Enjoy them, often! 


' 


572 hay Street, Toronto 
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trom the narrow viewpoint of profes yorder. [Lo make their conve 
sional hockey, a lot of people in the the new game easier, a clan 
sport are beginning to wonder. The up ty slant the rules closer to t s 
| tive would have been to edu system. When this is done 
stomer to the game, rathe! American couches can do ab 
) ¢ ime to st he S id so they're brought in. I 
me e | night Ve no 1 chimo t 
) VIS Americaniz yn, and so on. | 
The evi ( dian rugb sic, It goes round ( 
OL c ) lame 1 
ved) s be flue t fluc FAR PROM PROTESTING 
( \ iS It « \m { € 1 +S ‘ 
c | S ches. P c vatism., clim 
WW ti ) re Was } Wack 1d An ¢ 
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BUY 1951 TB CHRISTMAS SEALS 
SCIENCE 


ANCIENT AMBER IS FOREVER 


by Betsy Mosbaugh Mackay 


1O MOST PEOPLI forever” may But the discove oft 


1 when vou talk in Cedar Lake ts not. signitic 

ns of 50 muillio Ss or more cause of its value as jewell 

ere does ‘ r ) nue dit 1 TS place it is the only 

c imber deposit in Canada, a 

That's why tomologists it the second place it is believed t 

( tr Exp Farm in Ot of the oldest collections in th 

wa who vestigated a deposit of pre-dating Baltic amber by so 
60-million-\ea gd ambe at) Cedar Hons OF Vears 


- 9 fin 1 i. ’ <ensariee ‘ 
Lake, Man., have dubbes forevel BUT THERE is one thing that | 


study of this amber into the 


Usually amber comes from the the Entomology Division ot 1 

Baltic regions and is sold commer- eral Department of Agricultu 
is jewellerv. It is the fos sects Were caught in the gui 

siized gum of trees that died mil dripped down the tree trunt 
ons of veurs ago \s the gum drip were actually) preserved in 
ped down the trunks, it embedded it meny of the pieces 
self into the wood of the trees, and Heretofore bugmen have 

dua passed through a chemical study insects of the Cretace 
process unt t became as hard as (the period ranging anywhet 


coal 30 to 100 million vears ago 








d impressions made in shale 


w that they can examine the 


ecimens of the 60-million vear- 


ects. they can see in the flesh 


what used to get under the 





dinosaurs and pterodacty Is 
since the 1800's the existen 
Lake has been 


norty 


party 
In central Mani- 


tering mineral as a 


er at Cedar 
; ‘ 
A geological surve\ 


some Indians 





ng the gl 


on 

inquiry revealed that it 
om Cedar Lake The sur 
tv went there and found 


} . 
sosit a mile long and 30 feet 
cated along the shore It was 
ed in rotted pieces of wood 


the beach and in all prob- 
veighed around 2000 pounds 
was extracted 


tto the University of Tor 


of this amber 





complete chemical analysis 
t much more resistant to heat 
found in the Baltic regions 

more was done at Cedar 


Harvard professor, Dr 


t 
Carpenter, went up there 16 
t 
nd brought back to the 


pounds 
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( n mde NaS 
) StS | h CW 
s ) X sn c } 
Cer Lah It 1 sc 
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1 it ss ‘ 


the four atomic scientists to win 


s Nobel prizes, Britain's Sir John 
was director of Canada’s war 
energy program. He is shown 
2 experiment on atom-splitting 
sted in winning of 1951 award 
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PEOPLE 


TILLENIUS: WILDLIFE ARTIST 


by Melwyn Breen 


, HANDSOM de ca ‘ na fc Clarence Tillenius, a 38 
; the Red vear-old broadshouldered, blond and 
R r W combined ylue-eved Canadian of Swedish de- 
sti e 4 No scent, is noted for the grace and 
An ers ot power of his thousands of illustrations 


Boiler - 


EDMONTON, 





‘ach of these towers calls for engineering skill and 


* Other Divisions: 
Structural 
Mechanical - Warehouse 
Plants at: VANCOUVER, CALGARY, WINNIPEG, 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, MONTREAL. 


Associate Companies at: 


SAULT STE 


for magazines and books, and all of 
them have as their subject animals 
and birds seen against an almost un- 
accurate depiction — ot 
natural settings. He has an uncanny 
eve for living line and for the wealth 
of exact and minute detail that adds 


believably 


biological precision to a warmth and 
candor that come from a deep affinity 
tor his subject matter. 

Tillenius, whose father was a Swed- 
ish-born immigrant and whose mother 
C trom Minnesota, 


Norwegian 


Was a 





experience of a high order—but as different in type 
as the towers themselves. We brought them together 

in this composite picture to emphasize the wide 
diversification of Dominion Bridge Company adiivities. 


The oil refinery tower forms part of the latest type 
of ‘catalyst cracking” unit and has to withstand the most 
severe operating conditions. It is a product of our 


Platework Division, a separate 
entity within the Dominion 
Bridge organization with its 

own staff of specialist 
engineers and with excellent 
shop facilities 
from coast to coast. 





MARIE, QUEBEC, AMHERST 










+ Tower at the Montreal 


scan Oil Co. ltd 

































finished high school in Teulon, » 
40 miles north of Winnipeg, and 
began a nomadic life that kep 
constantly outdoors and constan 
with the exclusive wor 


contact 
his painting and drawing. He 
ed in Ontario and in the Prairie 
inces in logging camps. 
jobs, railroad tie-making, truck 
ing and teamstering. Between 
he was a hunter, fisherman, tr 
and, of course, artist. 

“Except for periods between 
which meant sleeping in boxcar 
says of the peripatetic phase « 
career, “it was a richly satisfvis 
perience. By the uh, som 
reluctant—courtesy of our two 1 
railroad companies, you can 
from Vancouver to Fredericto 
free, with no other inconveni 
than cinders in the bully beef 
boot in the pants by the occa 
brakeman.” 


constr 


DuRING this time he began « 
gram ot g, whose wide 
is evidenced in his present exte 
library It contains a wide swa 
classics but is, naturally, weights 


reading, 


wards books of, on or about 
drawing, and volumes illustratin 
describing animal habits. He 
the same time beginning to sell 
ot his drawings and paintings to 
Also, 


taught himself lettering, the 


Zines and newspapers 
ud 
of commercial art and poste 

he began to make a 
living on the side 
to a temporary end when, wi 
Ing on construction gang 

ern Ontario, his right arm was 


{ 


ed and later amputated 


This mishap seemed at 
finis to both his outdoor 
art career simultaneously. H 
it came at a time when he w 
y undergo some academ 
ing in art. Having saved some 
and being promised further ass 


to Winnipeg 


became a pupil 


he went straight 
charge and 
well-known painter, now retire 
liam J. Musgrove. He learned t 
with his left hand in place of h 
determined in his knowledg 
handicap bears no weight wit! 
line-conscious editors 

Three 
Musgrove saw 


Vears Of instructio! 


Tillenius re-ce 


and back into the magazin 
tion field. Commission after ¢ 


PEIRCE EE 


Kn 


, 


at 


as” 77 


PEN DRAWING by Clarence Tille 
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won the 50 King’s Guineas, a highly- to present a series of plays de 0 
prized award established nearly 100 with parent-child problems. The 
years ago by King Edward VII. will tour in January to some 25 
tario schools as part of Home 
@ The Beaver ts at it again Giving School Club programs. The cast 
away things. This time it’s a spacious Sania enter professional ee 
Saint John, NB, house and ts a gift and sone Gk the stodeits fron 
to the University of New Brunswick New Play Society’s theatre c 
for use by the Law School. Of course. Director is NPS'’s Dora M 
LorD BEAVERBROOK is Chancellor ot Moor! 
the University, so there is a good rea- 
son for his generosity Not that he ® Now while the Plavers’ Gu 
needs any such reason He has Hamilton (Ont.) isn’t quite 
showered the Maritime universities theatre-of-their-own = category 
with substantial gifts trom time to have bought a home. And o 
time, even if he was Maple. Ont.-born 23, with all the approved 
@ The University of Toronto came they had S ene ene ‘ 
In for a nice gift, too DR. SIGMUND ge 8 emer ] 
SaMUFL has given $500,000) for house provides a igs aioe: 
new library Previously Dr. Samue SOCIAL CVETIS, A TUNES FY Seak 5 
gave $150,000 toward the construc to be named the Cre ar Roon 
tion of an Archives Building and set S ay eae Oe , a 
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Canadian Whisky 
os 


Served with pride 
on those special occasions 
when only the finest _ 


will suffice 





CALVERT DISTILLERS (CANADA) LIMITED 


AMHERSTBURG « ONTARIO 


Nationa 
CONFIRMATION of soldiers and S. Korean interpreters by the Rt. Rev. W 
Barfoot, Primate of the Church of England in Canada, in Korea. Canadiar 
picture: awaiting confirmation, Capt. R. M. Hemmingsen (I), Victoria, 
assisting (I), Major Roy C. Durnford, Sr. (Protestant) Chaplain, 25th Brigc¢ 
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PRAIRIE POSTER PITCHMAN 


by John Creed 


¢ NDY KING, editor of the 
Estevan (Sask) Mercury, is his 


+ ™ own poorest customer. He ad- 
ses fairs and midways, carnivals 
rodeos — but he rarely gets to 

se. a show. They’re too far away. 

F. Andy’s posters advertise events 

from Vancouver Island to Newfound- 


Vherever you drive in Canada, 
| see his handiwork. In sum- 
crisp new posters on barns and 
e posts announce coming circuses, 
ts days and rodeos. Early autumn 
gs the fall fairs, festivals and 
ce bands. November rains beat 
n on scarlet, yellow and blue 
‘rs, and winter’s blizzards tatter 
edges. But they're still bright 
s of color on a prairie landscape, 
nding of past excitement, and 
ting the appetite for more. 
s something of a surprise to dis- 
that these garish signs tan out 
a small prairie town in south- 


rn Saskatchewan, near the 
Dakota border For many years, 
shen Andrew King was editor of the 


Rouleau. Enterprise, they originated 
Rouleau, a tiny village on the Soo 
few miles north of Estevan. 

\ndy King got into this specialized 
of printing in a most casual way. 
Back in 1915S, 
lar along the Soo Line, and 

\ village had its ‘Opera house’ 

One night an advance agent was cuss- 
because some posters had got 
up, probably in the customs. 

| owner of the Enterprise, always 
enterprising chap, promptly sug- 
sted that he do the tuture printing 
Canadian engagements. He’s been 
ever since with basswood block 


vaudeville acts were 


wood chisel. in addition to his 
spaper work. 
since 1915, he has been printing 
dow cards, show cards and posters 


that cover the country, and occasion- 
ally even enter the U.S. His is the 
only plant in Canada to specialize in 
this kind of work. A modest row of 
letters at the bottom of each poster 
“King Show Cards, Estevan” is his 
only advertising. But he watches 
notices in “The Billboard”, and _at- 
tends showmen’s conventions. 

Vaudeville acts have pretty well 
passed, and travelling actors no long- 
er play the Soo Line towns. But 
hundreds of rodeos take place on 
western plains each year. Small 
carnivals make their circuits through- 
out the country. Fall fairs are peren- 
nials. Dance orchestras have to 
have advance publicitv. Even Gene 
Autry Tours and the Clyde Beatty 
Circus need the drums beaten before 
they arrive 


THIS TYPE of printing requires a 
large assortment of tvpe and figures 
of all kinds These are woodcuts, 
and quite suitable for small runs 


Woodblocks can stand up well enough 
to the amount of presswork required, 
heaper than metal 

plates for printing small quantities. 
Sometimes King Show Cards add 


only the huge date numbers which 


and are much ¢ 


iccompany billboard — posters The 
ate figures mav be “two-to-sheet 
or it mav be so large a numeral as to 
require 6 sheets, which assembled 
torm a 7-foot square. For smaller 
companies, the King Show Cards do 
the entire job of 3-color plates, al 
trom hand-carved blocks Mr. King 
has now trained assistants to do the 
carving 

fo his immense satisfaction, his 
two sons have elected to carry on the 
work he started Thev take com- 
plete charge when Andy heads ‘or 
Texas during the winter. A. Stirl.ng 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 





Richard Harrington 


NEW POSTERS get final check from Andy King (I.), sons Stirling and William. 
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all, Me way. 


The track is yours, all clear ahead and smooth 


running 


No traffic jams... no road-glare ... 


-when you travel by Canadian National. 


no cramped space... 


no cares or worries. Canadian National spares you 


all these, giving in their stead relaxation . . 


. ease... the 


considerate attention of efficient train crews . . . and 


those facilities so necessary to your comfort... 


as you speed safely to your destination. 


Only the railway combines all 
these essentials of enjoyable 
travel. That’s why those who 
are accustomed to going 
places and getting there travel 


the easy way — by train. 





gNATIONAL 


SPEED..-COMFORT AND PEP 


ENDABILITY 
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No wonder sparkling drinks 


are becoming so increas- 


ingly popular among smart 





folk! For any drink becomes 
a better drink. when you Sw 
add the mixer that accents natural flavor 
—Canada Dry Sparkling Water. And. 
what's most important. no matter where 
you are, you know you'll get natural 
flavor when you mix with pure Canada Dry 
Sparkling Water. 


| ce ae DRY 


WATER Te 


The Important 4/5 ot Your Drink z 





x _WATER_ F 












Teletyp 


nd 


t flashes words instantly and puts them on pap PW type 
can help your busin just as it saves time and money for score 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


HANDLING MORE 


THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERV 
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MEDLAND 


INSURANCE 


AND 


STREET FN } 
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CANADA DR! 














King is news editor of the Mercury, 
while William C. is in charge of the 
print shop and the show cards. 

Mr. King recently had the pleasant 
experience of installing Stirling as 
president of the Saskatchewan divi- 
sion of the Canadian Weekly News- 
paper Association. It is a position 
he himself held in 1932 and 1933. 

Andrew King has been in news- 
paper work all his life. Born = in 
Winnipeg in 1885, he served an ap- 
prenticeship on the Souris Plain- 
dealer, and operated a paper at Elgin, 
Manitoba. Then he went to Rouleau 
in 1909, to found the Enterprise, and 
for 11 


1944, 


the 


ex- 


Was Vears mavor. of 
town. In he 
pand, and bought the Estevan Mer- 


cury. 


decided to 


established 


THE MERCURY has 
a reputation 
Saskatchewan 
herited plain 
speaking, and droll manner of pres- 


entation. Editorially, the 


quite 

itself, not only in 
Surling King has in- 
father’s 


tor 
] 
iove ot 


his 


Vercury 


takes pot shots at regimentation, at 
the government, at local shortcom- 
Ings 

But affable, intelligent Andrew 
King doesn’t merely talk. As a 


Rotarian, he can point to many pro- 
jects which the club has accomplish- 
certain that the 
editor have been at 
of much growth 

Andy is particularly proud of his 
Honorary Membership in the San 
Benito Rotary Club. He ts 
the tirst “foreigner” to be so honored 
But his friends tell with a chuckle of 
his trip into Mexico, sponsored by the 
San Benito Board of Trade. It 
the prize for a contest 


who 


ed It is Vercury 


and its the root 


(Texas) 


Was 
} 

limited to 
Wintel 
yack 


n the 
I 


VISILOrS Wrote letters 


rot 


papel 


home and them published 


Naturally, Andy 


local 


won hands down! 


LITTLE THEATRE 
Call Board 


January, 1952 





AC TINITIES for 


Jan “Pygmalion” by Workshop 
14, Calgary. 

Jar 7 Golden Bov” by Actors’ 
Company, Toronto. 

la 4: “The Silver Tassie” by Stu- 
dio Theatre, U of Alberta. 
Edmonton 

7: “Laburnum Grove” by The- 

eatre “49, Toronto. 

Jar 7 ‘Theatre’ by Galt Little 
Theatre, Ont 

j s Pygmalion” by Hart House 
Theatre, Toronto 

Jan. 20: “All Mv Sons” by Belmont 
Group Theatre, Toronto 

J 29 \ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” by Evervman Thea 
tre, Vancouver 

J 24+: “What Every Woman 
Knows” bv London Little 
[Theatre 

j Ze The Circle” by York Play 
ers, Toronto 

J 5 Biggest Thief in Town” by 
Jupiter Theatre, Toronto 

J 28 Charlev’s Aunt” by Inter 
national Plavers, in To 
ronto 

J »Yy Edward, My Son” by Ot 
tawa Little Theatre 











Power will flow to Al 


future aluminum smelter 
Kitimat, B.C from por 
plant built inside a man-made 
cave which stretches a quart 
ot a mile inside a mountan 
What's more, a tunnel will 
driven ten miles through 
mountain to carry Water to 
drive the turbines 


Phe resourcefulness of eng 
know-how of skilled 
workers 


neers. the 


construction plus 


quarter of a billion dollars 


all are put to work in’ bot 
Fast and West to turther 
crease the supply of aluminu 

for Canada’s own needs, at 

the demands of other cour 
tries. Aluminum Compan 
Canada, Ltd. Alcan). 

. . 


WINTER 


VACATION | 
PARADISE _. 


ALPINE INN 


Ste. Marguerite, Que. 





THE 





Only 1 > hours drive from Montreal 


ona first class nqhway 





Urite to Cardy Hotels - Ste. Adele C 
Cardy = Hotels 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL LAURENTIA 


One customer reports 70 established ¢ 
from one packet of seed and many report 
counts over 50. One customer had 46 plar 
bud 7 months from sowing. You too can e 
grow these lovely and fascinating plants ' 
seed with variations of form and color in 
every planting. Cultural folder free with 
This rare seed is available for immediate 
livery at $1.00 per packet. 
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wiNDSOR: LABOR AND A BIG CITY (1) 


UAW WINS IN SHOPS, FAILS AT POLLS 


by Wilfred List 


How far beyond 40 hours Se ee 
a week does union influ- Meni ee 
ence go? Windsor, Ont, Gsdice, ie geot ge Un @ atacdery tc ts bos aa 

with a concentration of ts footh és fi Y : blished aly after | ng enterprises rep scented bs Ford and Chrys er. th 
union members is a case Se ee hink g of me of the ions a oe sss poup sepreeat the Ch 
history providing answers "hie Otte eee 


“TITH BLUSHING MODESTY the Cana ee ee ee eee vg ee ee Se eee ee 
dian section of the United Auto Workers Te de ee ee ee De SOMME CLAIR TOT SE, See 


(CIO-CCL) recentiv penned a thumbna ny ames ei Saleem See: Cee ee ere ; et pal gees oe 
of its activities and accomplishments that Sa ae a As ae a ae pagan ale eee s SN™ Bee 
gan with these words ONE, ence a ere: Seen ar 0 oe ea et Seo ee tee ? 
The UAW is the most democratic, most ENE TS | eine a enOE Le Shaw een ane eee rea Mee ee actin F 
mic, most effective union in the world pene J Tecommized te pe ence e much concerned 
The UAW is the fastest growing union in the Sq setae Centers (See Se 3 Tie aang ie : 


in or 
on steeped mocrac d d 
12 militancy, w 1 in the x 
empered by of gr g D 
re may be er unions disp 
premacy of UAW i 3 
AW unique the com 
is itself in the ¢ ft W 
Bo der Cit mina 
I rd or ¢ lad 
nd aut ie 
) ut¢ Pr 
sents tn VA ¢ n 
yf the c ce 0 


TT) p< 


have be svynonvn 
dents of the Border ¢ 
Ss plans to move it 
Vindsor to Oakville. O 
d population centre 
m Windsor. LAW 
nsa de ts 
It A 
I g mr 


RED LIST 
i Ma 
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Be it below the ground or under the 






sea a towering skyscraper or a 






modern warehouse — Foundation 









ean build it! 





Foundation accepts the responsibil- 


itv for a complete building service, 





a service which assures you com- 






plete satisfaction. 







It will save vou money to make use 


of Foundation’s long experience in 





such important matters as: 






SOIL INVESTIGATION 







FOUNDATIONS 
UNDERPINNINGS 






CONSTRUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL & 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 






MACHINERY INSTALLATION 






DAMS, POWER PLANTS, TUNNELS 






HARBOUR DEVELOPMENT 


Sane 


ATION 


CANADA 





TC) 


COMPANIES 


TORONTO * LONDON ° SUDBURY 


INTREAL 


PMA YUL I ROP BN OG UWL) 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 


221 A-8th Ave., W., Caigary, Alta 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 
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BC HELICOPTER MAN 








—Gade, Bo 
Agar maps country that would faze a mountain goat 


HEYDAY FOR HELICOPTERS 


by Robert Francis 


PYNHE flying windmills of Okanagan 
Air Services Limited, surveying 
unexplored territories and haul 

materials to industrial 
projects in the wilderness, are cutting 
not weeks but years off the develop 
ment of the British Columbia hinter 
land 

Operating their flimsy-looking yet 
sturdy machines over country which 
a mountain goat couldn't negotiate, 
slight, grey-haired Carl Agar and his 
six pilots are currently working on 
early phases of the Aluminum Com 
pany of Canada project at Kitimat, 
south of Prince Rupert 

The chief task they have tackled 
in their Bell 47 helicopters so far has 
been a survey of the best route foi 
transmission lines from. the 
hydro plant on the Kemano River to 
the Alcan plant site at Kitimat. It is 
for this type of job that the helicopter 
is invaluable. 

In preliminary surveys, 15 possible 
routes, from 50 to 75 miles in length 
across the range. were examined from 
the air. From the passenger seat in 
helicopters hovering or flying slowly 


ing men and 


pow er 


a few feet above ground or over pre- 
Cipitous peaks and gorges, engineers 
made their They noted 
p b] future roads and 


possi ve 


observations. 
routes for 
sought a pass where towers and cables 
would stand up under winter condi- 
tions of snow and ice 

During the six days of flying all 
but two or three routes were washed 
out Engineers calculated ground 
parties would have taken five vears 
to cover the territory on 


gain the same data 


foot and 


Because the aluminum process de- 


pends completely on electricit 
because the plant could take 


tour to seven months to get int 


duction again if power failed. tw 
complete transmission systems “ 
ultimately be installed. Becaus 


this fact, and because the power |ines 
may cost as much as $25 milhon. n 
expense or trouble is too great to find 
winter weather. at the mos 
exposed point will be more 
pylons and cable can withstand 

For these observations, two sets o! 
5.300 feet ea 
the summit, and one slightly lower 
were put up on the proposed 
Automatic instruments 
weather story. 


out it 


test towers, one at 


recordes 


EVERY PIECE of material to 
towers, as well as shelter and supplies 
for the men building them, had 1. be 
landed on the spot by helicopte 
Freight is carried on_ stretcher like 
nets on either side of the cockp nd 
since the load limit going to alt judes 
like 6,000 feet is about 350 Pp ds 
helicopter pilots must make hundreds 
of round trips for projects like this 
For his pioneer work in adapting 


helicopters and training pilots ! this 
tvpe of work, Agar recently received 
the McKee Trophy for maki the 


greatest contribution to Ca 
aviation in 1950. 

An extremely modest 
\gar detests having his picture ' 
and is even embarrassed at havi 
coveted trophy, with his name f! 
engraved, displayed in the toy 
Vancouver International Airport 

The award came less than five \ 
after Agar first flew a helicopte 


man ¢ 








Yaiima, Wash., in the fall of 1946. 
He had been a wartime flying instruc- 
n the RCAF. He formed Okana- 
al - Services with a single heli- 
taking the name from the fact 
the “sf planned to do fruit-spraying 
jobs in the Okanagan district of BC. 

ihe spraying operation failed to 
deselop and he went into topographi- 
survey work—“bump jumping”— 
for the Provincial Government around 
Te -graph Creek in northern BC. But 
the Province was getting into its post- 
w industrial stride, and Agar soon 
ond himself part of the biggest 
sin le item in the boom—the Alcan 
hv. (ro project. 

oday, 99 per cent of the work of 

( Agar and his fellow pilots is 
ying engineers and workers and 
t equipment into such inaccessible 
ireas as the Alcan country. Some of 
the terrain where they have to land 
s so rugged that often even the 15 
square feet of space a helicopter needs 
nas to be blasted from the top of a 
‘nite bump by a preliminary party 
ied from a hovering ‘copter. 


iS HAPPENED at Palisade Lake, 
the watershed north of Vancouver, 
etore pilots could haul in the 400,- 
\) pounds of gear and materials for 
i small dam to fill a gorge and raise 
the level of the lake. 
\gar’s pilots made more than 1,000 
rips of about 15 minutes’ duration 
2ach, from the highest point on the 
eep trail, far below, where they could 
' ind. They hauled in all the building 
) materials and furnishings for a two- 
ey bunkhouse, to the improvised 
iding field.” 
They carried all the sand and 
ent for the dam, the cement mixer 
parts, reinforcing steel, drills. 
nps, tools, an electricity-generating 
it for the camp, chains, fuel, don- 
engine, rowboat and outboard 
tor, and 13 men and their gear 
\gar’s pilots (he likes to hire men 
h at least 1,500 hours commercial 
g “to give them air sense” before 
takes them on) get a 75-hour 
se on helicopters before they go 
1 actual job like this. 


CS 
— or  — as 


Canada Life Appointment 





W. J. ADAMS 


1¢ Canada Life Assurance Company 
nounces the appointment of W. J. 
lams, formerly Secretary, as Assist- 
( to the President and Secretary. * 
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When they do go on their first job, look to a newcomer as if they belong says, things will really start to roll. ' 
they must know their stuff, because to the “open-air” school of aircraft of “Meantime, Agar and his men pull | 
there are no “milk runs” where heli- the days of Alcock and Brown. But on their Indian sweaters against the 
copter men can get experience. The their reliability belies their appear- outdoor cold of helicopter flying 
only places they're needed is where ance, and the opening of northern BC make their loads cats and keep 
the terrain is so rough or remote that would be slow work without them. whirling away at their part in the 
a truck or an aircraft or a footslogger Next spring Agar hopes to get his Alcan development, which has been 
just couldn't get there. first Sikorsky 555, a $200,000 plane called the biggest single eidiaaaial 

His machines, despite their sturdi- which will carry a ton of freight. job on the continent since the Pan- 
ness and miraculous manoeuvrabilit Ms When this big one is in service. Agar ama Canal. ey ‘| 















this plump, succulent, UE in 
HICKORY 


SS TURKEY: 
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~ Ps sa It's a magnificent. thrilling gift a 
SPS e : ' rm . o . . 













b choice plump hickory smoked Turkey that will add flavour and 
¢ sparkle and so ch Christmas joy to the holiday festivities! 
Delivered—READY-TO-EAT Each wonderful i 1 in rare spices and herbs — then 
a SLOWLY golden-smoked over pungent hickory embers to 
% Express Prepaid a mouth-watering connoisseur flavour that has made this never- 
y Anywhere in Canada! to-be-forgotten treat a Christmas tradition in hundreds 
‘ Canadian homes 
; 
& Just Send us Your List add vour own name, in- 9 to 18 Ib. net smoked weight $1.65 lb. A smoked turkey is the 
% dicate the weights vou wish, and relax! Your own equivalent of an unsmoked turkey almost twite its size. 
3 i 
- personal greeting-card will be enclosed if you wish or 1 | 
‘ 






They’re Christmas 
Wrapped in festive 






cellophane, sealed in a 






waxed package and 






shipped to each home 






in special cartons 








= g./)3 os 


Advance Greeting Card will an- 


ince each turkev before it arrives so 









that vour gift will be expected and 









anticipated 





Variations in Weight of no more than 
will be either refunded or billed to 
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Insurance Company Limited 
of London, England 
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The British Crown 


Assurance Corporation Limited 


of Glasgow, Scotland 
ee 


The British Northwestern 


Fire Insurance Company 
* 
Security National 
Insurance Company 
o 
HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
EAGLE STAR BUILDING 


217 Bay Street e Toronto 


for Canada Man: 


BRANCH OFFICES—Montreal, Winn'peg, Calgary, Vanco 
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FLUORESCENT 
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Book your winter holiday now... 


NASSAT 


KIngsdale 6984 
COMPLETE INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 
NO SERVICE CHARGE 


Manogement: J. F. and G 


. H. Riddel, Manager R. Holroyde, Assistant 


ager 
uver 


BARBADOS 
Hetil, Transportation Crates 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 


OR STREET WEST TORONTO 
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LABOR & WINDSOR 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 


worker in Windsor are identified with 
the “union.” It is equally true that 
the union has become a new and ex- 
panding social institution no longer 
content to limit its horizon to wages 
and working conditions. 

However, the union has been un- 
able to fulfil its political aspirations 
Politically, the UAW has little direct 
influence in Windsor. It is true that 
there are three union members on 
City Council—all AFL unionists, and 
all of them from the printing trades 

but the UAW has never attempted 

play any major role in municipal 
politics except for its consistent sup- 
port of Mayor Arthur Reaume. And 
even there, the union was split in the 
last municipal election. The UAW’'s 
ineffectiveness as a political instru- 
ment, indicated when Mayor Reaume 
just squeezed through on a recount 
in the 1950 civic election despite 
official UAW support, was under- 
scored in the recent Ontario election. 


DrsPITE a vigorous and costly cam- 
paign by the UAW in support of the 
Windsor area CCF candidates, not 
only was the CCF badly beaten, but 
the sitting CCF Member, Gordon 
Ellis, lost his seat in Essex North to 
Mavor Reaume, the Liberal candidate. 

The failure of the UAW’s political- 
action machine was further pointed 
up in the defeat of Earl Watson, 
President of the UAW’s 11,000-mem- 
ber Local 195, who failed in his bid 
to unseat Progressive Conservative 
member Rev. M. C. Davies, the 
Speaker of the last Legislature. And in 
Windsor - Sandwich, UAW - backed 
candidate William Riggs was swept 
under by the avalanche of votes for 
his opponent W. J. Griesinger. 

A union spokesman conceded that 
it was the votes of union members 
and their families that were respon- 
sible for the defeat of the CCF-UAW 
candidates. 

The UAW’s failure as a_ political 
power in Windsor is in contrast with 
the union’s success in Oshawa, where 
UAW member T. D. (Tommy) 
Thomas defeated Liberal Leader Wal- 
ter Thomson as well as his Progres- 
sive Conservative opponent Mavor 
Michael Starr But there is another 
contrast in the political background 
of the Oshawa and Windsor unions. 
UAW leadership in the General 
Motors citv has long been tied to the 
CCF cause And the local itself has 
been singularly free of factionalism. 

In Windsor, Local 200, now led by 
right-winger Jack Taylor, had for 
vears split into left and right-wing 
factions. Local 195, strongly anti- 
Red, had steered a neutral to Liberal 
course in politics. The UAW’s Cana- 
dian Director George Burt had dis- 
played a chameleon-like character 
politically, first riding the left-wing 
band-wagon, then entering into a 
brief alliance with the Liberals to run 
as a Liberal-Labor candidate, moving 
from there to a neutral ground 
politically, and finally becoming an 
ardent champion of the CCF. 

These factors combined, tended to 
close the ears of the union members 
to the political advice of the union 
leaders. The long alliance, too, be- 











tween Burt and Mayor Reaume y ide 
it difficult to sell the union meny)er- 
ship on the new line of Opposin 


Reaume in his Provincial Political 


aspirations. 
But despite this rejection by 
members of the union’s political }oug 


ership, it is reasonable to expect 
the union would be an impo 


; . I 
political factor in any issue di 
affecting the welfare of the members 


or the life of the union. Durir 
Ford strike, the Windsor City C. 
gave its open support to the st 5 
partly because of sympathy wit 
union’s position, and partly fo 
sons of political expediency. | 
these lines apparently, that the 

cal influence of the union on the 
town makes itself felt. 


(This is the first of two artic! 

Wilfred List on the influence he 
United Auto Workers union in \i 
sor. The 


week). 


second will appea 


THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that di 
dends have been declared on the 1 
par value common shares of the Con 
pany as follows 
REGULAR: Thirty cents (30c) pe 
share for the quarter’ endir 
December 31, 1951, payable Febri 
ary 25, 1952, to shareholders 
record January 15, 1952 
SPECIAI Twenty-five cents ( 
per share payable December 
1951, to shareholders of recor 
December 4, 1951. 
By Order of the Board 
J. L. T. MARTIN 
Secreta 
Montreal, November 26, 1951 


Protection Missing ? 





A snail without its shell must ¢ 
like a man without insurance 
protection missing. Don’t let y 
clients find themselves without 
quate Fire and Casualty insurc 


when a loss occurs 
INSURANCE 


LU mal amet tic 
CLUE Ta hho ae 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 












THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of fifty cents py 





share has been declared payable on | 
15th day of January, 1952 to shar 
holders of record at the close of busine 


on the 15th day of December, 195 


S. C. Seaddin 
Secreta j 








Montreal, 


Nov, 28, 1951. 

















before the Fort St. John strike 
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- CANADIAN BUSINESS | 
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| BC’S BRAND-NEW O | : | 
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IL_ HOPES | \ 
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A Bk! TISH COLUMBIANS are await- P peline Co. avn were Chi e 

. ew developments to follow their d | f [ Ht ogy 

A overy” oil well at Fort St. John LU I 
e last month. Inspired by what al p J Mp 

F happened in Alberta, they are a 1000 J C - nee Gi Wa ~ ‘| 

: g no limit on predictions. Key- ill | / i 

: of the optimism was expressed ial | 

. ’ | 


; " t James Muir, President of the 
i R Bank of Canada. His comment 
have oil, that adds one more 

st) ng to BC’s bow. You have so many 

things, if on top of them you've 


then BC’s just that much more 





é gegest of the other string $ BC s 
expansion— ; i I 


mill + ller »velar sont 
nillion dollar deve opments as 





s aluminum and hydro project 
= tne Columbia (C ellulose mili 

" share a characteristic of much 
the Province’s new _ industria 
th—they are growing in what 

be termed the “frontier area.’ 
j of British Columbia's popula- 

s concentrated in the southwest 





in ‘the interior of the 





nce, adding further incentive to 
Strial growth in those areas. The 


St. John discovery has also add- 
more fuel to the controversy Over 
— t a PA 
Alberta to the west coast. If the 


discovery heralds substantia 


route of a proposed gas pipeline 
f 






irces, feeder lines into the 


A .berta-west coast line would De 





2 HB wportant accessory to a budding BC 
nd gas devel lOp! nent. The closer 
main line is to the new resources 
better the chances for their de- 
oment 

8 the heels of the discove 
I e Byron Johnson mMnouncer 
support of the Trans-Mo 
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transformec ( 
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¥ complete the pic 
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I | Ve A S 
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I ‘ V g 
fore building the 

aK Sh itt Gordo 


was closing down its 

Sherridon and ste 

ations to the new coppe 
Lvnn Lake 


They decided to 
tS te ane eee 
would Nave decome MN 
+ herridor na e 
of Snerridon and move 


r the winter 


house over the 


Lake @ Most frequent flights from Canada 





nerridon, 1WWeVE:r, IS NC 


ri 3 | @ Big, powerful “North Star 
71V Ip the gnost et n intiux | ‘ 
ed Re Oren a . | Skyliners 
of coi istruction workers tor the Trail- 
way, plus the employment maintained | @ “Million Miler’ pilots 


P! 


in the dismant ing of the surface plant @ Armchair comfort 
tor transfer to Ly “ais Lake, has crea.ed | @ Attentive service 
I demand for housing accommo- 
dation As a result it has been decid Fly — AND SAVE - 
pie ‘ ee a a oa se rg , during ‘‘Low Fare” months: 





| CANADA TO EUROPE.... Swe 





Low REGULAR Low 
FARES FARES FARES Cruse SI I U 
gt EUROPE TO CANADA k 
<7 ‘ ne 
LOW FARES 








EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 
week's happenings at home and abroad. 







—Norris in The Vancouver Sun 
Now think, Wilbert—you made paper airplanes with those old worthless BC 
oil stocks—you threw some over this fence . 
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ITS FROM BIRKS 


7 tA, 
THIS CHRISTMAS x 






FOR HER! FOR CHRISTMAS! 


Omega /adies’ watches are endowed with the same unfailing 


accuracy that has won world renown for famous Omega 


men's watches J” 


Lach Omega model has an air of elegance and 
high styling that makes it a timepiece of distinc 


ion for Christmas giving 


BIRKS are now featuring a wide range of ladies’ 


models priced from $97.50 up. See them soon. s 


BIRKS 


JEWELLERS 
YONGE AT TEMPERANCI 
TORONTO 








Export A 
FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


20's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 











sr TIA ten. 
fo * en 
gee" ATOMIC® om, 
WEAPON os 


Supremacy gy 3 


AN Ne ee enna s 


—Epp in Philadelphia dulrer 


WILL HE FINISH THE JOB? 


U.S. BUSINESS 





NEW NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


THE DEFENCE PRODUCTION 
Administration has issued an order 
adding newsprint to the list of defence 
industries. New plants will be eligible, 
by this move, for accelerated tax 
amortization and materials priorities. 
Thus Washington has given a quali- 
fied stamp of approval to a sizeable 
expansion of newsprint production 
facilities. 

However, more urgent defence proj- 
ects still will get steel, copper and 
other scarce materials ahead of news- 
print mills. Government officials say 
there is no wavy of telling how soon 
the materials will be available but 
they hazard the guess that construc- 
tion for expanded newsprint produc- 
tion might begin late in 1952. 

The expansion program might add 
as much as 490,000 tons to the annual 
newsprint output if each application 
is approved. U.S. newsprint produc- 
tion today runs to 1.1 million tons 
annually. 


Dwindling Profits 


\ SURVEY of 490 companies com- 
piled by the National City Bank of 
NY found that their third quarter 
profits were 28 per cent below last 
year’s. Only exceptions were oil, 
amusement and airline groups. 

On a nine months’ basis the results 
were better with profits only 8 per 
cent under the exceedingly good re- 
sults of 1950. The returns varied 
widely from group to group: auto and 
truck earnings were down 46 per cent 
tor the nine months while railway 
equipment makers were up 35 per 
cent. Chemical sales were higher but 
profits were hurt by taxes, a common 
complaint. Food concerns were dealt 
a double blow by taxes and price 
controls. 


Third Quarter Slump 


THE USS. national output of goods 
and services declined in the third 
quarter for the first time since the 
mobilization program got under way 
in June, 1950. 


This minor recession left in its 
wake high inventories, cautious buy- 
ing policies, price dislocations and 
some serious unemployment in areas 
concentrating on production of such 
consumer goods as textiles, leather 
products and home furnishings. As in 
Canada, at the same time there is a 
great shortage of engineers and skill- 
ed machine workers in sections that 
have a general labor surplus 

Spending tor durable 
ahead of the level a year ago (except 
for major appliances) The general 
price level has been sluggish in the 
face of Government guarantee that its 
demands a year hence will be $20 
billion greater than today 


goods 1S 


Fly to Britain in 


LUXURY 


Ra, 


Only B.O.A.C. offers you all the 
extras—at no extra fare! 
1. Double-Decker Stratocruisers 
clusively! 
2. Luxurious 


3. Pressurized, soundproofed cabins t 


lower-deck Sky Lourge 


utmost quiet and comfort! 

4. Cocktail or aperitif, courtesy 
B.O.A.C., then a full-course complin 
tary dinner with selecred wines! 

5, Full-size sleeper berths available 
slight extra cost—with breakfast in 
6. Fastest flying time Montreal to Pre 
wick (Glasgow), Shannon (flag st 
and London. Time-saving connections 
London with B.E.A. to Paris and the C 
tinent. Daily service from New Yor 
too. Over the Atlantic—and across t/ 
world... 


BOA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATIO’ 


Reservations through your travel agent 

railway ticket office or call B.O.A.¢ 

Montreal—Laurentien Hotel. Tel: Unive 

sity 6-5861. Toronto—32 King St., 
Tel: Empire 43-4323 
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BRITAIN’'S WALKING DRAGLINE 
1,600 Ton Monster Moves in 7-Foot Steps 


THE “‘GRAB" of the 175 feet high dragline weighs 22 tons, holds 27 tons 


nan controls the machine, working the ‘‘grab"’ through a 282 feet long jib 


—Miller 


MACHINE, built by Ransomes and Rapiers, Ltd. in Britain, took four years fo 
Construct. First job is removing strata covering ironstone bed near Corby, Eng. 


NSIDE THE ‘CABIN’: In this part 14 motors provide a total of 3,150 hp. One 
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INSURANCE 


PENSIONS WILL AID POLICIES 


LIFE INSURANCE men expect the 
1ew Federal Old Age Pension to stim- 

ate the sale of both annuities and 
ife insurance. In the past the average 
Canadian gould not afford a program 
xf life insurance which would ade- 
quately provide for his old age; now, 


the new pension provides a solid foun 





this Gafalyi 


on which to build a sound 
plan. With the husband and wife re- 
ceiving a joint income of $80 a 
month when they are 70 years old, the 


dation 


insurance underwriter will find it 
easier to encourage them in their 


younger years to buy insurance to 
provide the additional $50, $75 or 


Believed to be the largest pressure vessel shop- 


fabricated anvwhere and transported in one piece 
to the operational site, this outstanding engineering 


achievement of Canadian Vickers Limited was 


built for a Canadian oil refinery. It is a closed 


pressure vessel of steel, over 60 feet high and weighing 


115 tons empty. It is used for the regeneration of catalyst 


in the fluid catalytic cracking process. It was built on a 


shipbuilding berth, launched like a ship, transported 6 


miles by water and then overland by truck for 4 miles. 


Canadian Vickers Limited numbers this 


giant as just one of the many types 
of machinery and equipment that 
are constantly being designed and 


built for Canadian industry. 





SPECIAL MACHINES .- 


INDUSTRIAL METAL FABRICATION - 


MINING MACHINERY - 







CANADIAN 


MONTREAL 


INDUSTRIAL BOILERS - 


MARINE MACHINERY 





Toronto Office: 25 King St. West 


SHIPS 
ENGINES 





(Sees ee) 





(for THE LAND JOURNEY,;WEIGHT WAS 
DISTRIBUTED OVER. AZ TIRES, 
ON A SPECIAL VICKERS-BUILT TRAILER, 


$100 a month they will need to live 
comfortably in their old age. 

Life insurance can also bridge the 
gap and provide the income needed 
between age 65 for men and 60 for 
women, when most people in Canada 
retire, and age 70 when pension bene- 
fits begin. 

The new $40-at-70 pension can be 
integrated with existing pension 
schemes. Under most pension plans, 
the employee, when he retires, gets 
only a percentage of his existing in- 
come. These days he finds it very dif- 





Keaenelalon 


HAD TO 
BE LAUNCHED UKE 
ASHIP/ 











tam WCREAS & 


HELA OW CCAD 









ficult to adjust suddenly his exp, 
tures to fit this drastic cut. Now fy 
will get an extra $40 a month ar ag; 
70, but there still remains the peiog 
from retirement age until the Fc 
benefits begin. In a number of 
life insurance can be used to provid 
extra income for this period. 

If this extra protection canny h¢ 
afforded, in many cases arrangen ents 
may be made to reduce the emplo ee 
pension income after 70 and inc -as 
it during the period from age | 
70. For example, say an employ, 
receive $125-a-month pension 
65. When he is 70 he will get ai 
$40 under the Federal scheme, a} 
ing a total of $165. Instead of 1 
ing $125 a month for five year 
$165 a month thereafter, he m 
range to get a lower pension fron 
of retirement of probably about 
to $145 a month. 

The new pension scheme wil er 
able lower-income families for the 
first time to plan an adequate 
ance program within their mean 


E. BD 


Cancellation Clause 
ALL INSURANCE POLICIES 


tain a cancellation clause. For \ 
reasons, such as bankruptcy, cl 
of hands, death, or some other 
as set out in the policy, it may be 
necessary to terminate it. 

If the insured wishes to cane 
policy, the procedure is as follows: H 
must notify the insuring compa 
writing that he desires to term 
his insurance, giving the date « 
which the cancellation is to be etfec 
tive. The insurers are required t 
turn to the insured “that porti 
the paid premium in excess 0! 
short rate premium for the ex 
term of the policy.” The ins 
might also request the surrender of 
the policy. 

If it is the wish of the insuring 
company to cancel the policy. th 
condition generally calls for se 
fifteen days’ notice of cancellati 
registered mail or five days’ notic 
personally to the insured, del 
together with “a remittance 
senting the excess of the pak 
mium above the pro rata premiu 
the expired term of the policy 

When the insured cancels th 
icy the charge is on the basis « 
short-rate table, for the time th 
icy is in force. Where insurai 
required for a period of less th 
usual one-year or three-year pe: ods 
the insurance companies genera 
quire a higher premium than t! 
rata premium would be for the 
In question. 

For example, if the usual te ol 
a policy is 12 months, but the 1 
only wishes a policy for halt (ha! 
period, the insurers would requ 
per cent of the annual premiu! 
the six months. If an insured den 
a cancellation after six months « 
original 12-month policy, it is 
proper that he should pay the — ™ 
amount as one who had orig 
taken out a six-month policy. 

On the other hand, should th 
surers cancel the policy, they s! 
pay to the insured the pro rata 
mium for the unexpired term 0! 
policy. Douglas R. VW 

















FOREIGN INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 


WHY PRIVATE CAPITAL BALKS 


by -rnest Waengler 


NCE 1945, the governments of 
te the leading nations, including our 
wu wn, have spent vast amounts of 
Xpayers’ money on the relief, re- 
tation and development of other 
tries, but they made it clear that 

remittances were meant as an 
iragement for what is still re- 
ed as the normal method of 
cing: the use of domestic savings 
esources and of foreign invest- 
s made by private .investors. Is 
ist a theory, or are we making 
ess toward that objective? 

e Commonwealth’s Colombo 
sas largely designed to attract 
from the highly de- 
Common- 


te capital 
ed countries of the 
t the lerdeveloped » 
to Me underdeveloped ones 


I transportation, 


levelopment of 
inications, power, housing and 
require $6 billion over 


\t six Vears. Halt of this amount 


ture WIll 


re paid out of the assets of the 


dey eloped 
ther half will have to come trom 


members 


countries themselves, 


senior Commonwealth 
sossibly the United States 
WHERE do the private investors 
in?) Without them the Colombo 
cannot be much more than an 
Asiatic Marshall Plan with insufficient 
Actually the Plan was designed 

( 


ommonweaith Version of 
| 
I ins I Our! 


Point Program. To 
ts chances of attracting private 
ight examine the achieve- 
ts of Point Four in that field. 


ile the plan originated early in 








Congress neve! around to it 





OVe i Vea late When the 
House of Representatives finally pass- 
¢ it limited the guarantee of the 
f t Import Bank for U.S. private 


to an amount of $250 million 


tanding at anv time. It further- 
limited the coverage of such 


tees to risks of expropriation, 
I NI SI W \t NGI ER. now @ free- 


er vas formerly export 


er for a@ Toronto manufacturer 


seizure and confiscation and made 
even this guaranteeing contingent on 
the existence of mutual investment 
treaties between the U.S. and the for- 
eign government concerned. The Act 
was never passed by the Senate. 
There exists, however, machinery 
for guaranteeing certain private U.S. 


investments in foreign countries, 
through ECA, the Export Import 


Bank and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, but 
only for investment in the ERP 
countries. So far there is no world- 
wide guarantee program. Meanwhile, 
the State Department has been busy 
trving to conclude investment treaties 
with a number of countries, by which 
their governments promise ‘to give 
prospective investors an opportunity 
tor remittance of earnings and event- 
ual withdrawal of their capital 


To DATE, very little use has been 
made of the existing guarantee powers. 
ECA has guaranteed $30 million in 
all. Credits outstanding under the Ex- 
port Import Bank guarantee amount 
to only $45 million. 

There are several reasons for the 
coolness of private capital: good busi- 
ness in the U.S. is one of them. There 
has been little incentive to invest 
abroad when the home market is 
booming. Another important reason is 
undoubtedly the trend toward nation- 
alization in many countries. Recent 
happenings in Iran, plus the tensions 
and rumors in Egypt, Iraq and some 
Latin American countries, create a 
most unfavorable climate for foreign 
investment. 

A further reason, recently pointe 
out by a number of American busi- 
ness publications, is the lack of infor- 
mation available to potential investo-s 
about the existing guarantee facilities. 
Both ECA and the Export Import 
Bank behave with uncharacteristic 
reticence when it comes to publiciz ng 
their guaranteeing powers. 

In spite of this, there are of course 
hundreds of U.S. firms with large 


a et & 
—Miller 


MODERNIZATION of equipment, techniques in India requires private capital 
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lron Fireman VORTEX’ increases comfort, saves oil 


EAT quickly fills your home when 
you have an Iron Fireman Vortex oil 
burner. The Iron Fireman Radiant Vortex 
fire is a whirling, bowl-shaped flame that 
acts directly on the heating surfaces of 
your furnace or boiler. Flame reaches top 
operating efficiency within a few seconds. 
This quick-acting Iron Fireman Vortex 
oil burner uses fuel sparingly. It operates 
economically with a supersensitive Iron 
Fireman thermostat—set to turn the 
burner on or off with the slightest change 
in temperature. 

This Radiant Vortex flame, sweeping 
the hearth and sidewalls of the furnace, is 
something new and different in oil heating. 
Oil savings are a demonstrated fact in 
thousands of homes all over the U. S. and 
Canada. Mail Coupon for full descripuon 
of Iron Fireman Radiant Vortex heating. 





Radiant Fire 


f-------- A 


MR. F. KRUTZEN, 509 Montague Ave., Winnipeg 
saves 403 gallons of oil in one season. 


my new hom 


the second heating seaso 


es Mr. Krutzen 








he first seasor 











the second an Iron Fireman 
burner used 1,518 gallons of oil 
for the Vortex. 1 
.wr cn l find 
is certainly remarkable 
VORTEX CONVERSION 
BURNER 
Turns vour present turnace 
or boil ar ” 
oil heating plant. l sua 
fuel economy is d 


the bow! 







tire located 
me. Whi 


hearth and sidewalls e 








Ask for "The Magic of the 


93 


ee SS 
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foreign) = investments mostly in’ the 
torm of branch plants and subsidiaries 
jirectly controlled from the head 
tice. In recent months, the National 
Industrial Conference Board has made 

survey of a number ot these firms. 
shich own together over 1.000 
yranches in many different countries 
They were asked to list. in order of 
mportance. the difficulties they have 

n 


‘ncountered and any reasons thes 


night have tor restricting or abandon 
g expansion plans The results o 


! ! 
his surveys add up to a Valuable lesson 





The telephone, one of the most ama 


Cent = ¢ no more remarka 


live-Master .. . greatest of all 


| { . « » FIME-MASTER is a 


i minim 


What are these big return=? Here 


we-Masrer such a wonderful buy that it 
a l- in Dietaphor 


TV. Vive-M vailable to take 


\ \ har { ecreta 


dictating machines. 


less) per month than 


su-iness investment 


um of ten years 
seedless unbreakable... 
ihout the same as 


“s 56-year history 


tor those who are counting on the 
private investor for financing interna- 
tional development schemes. 

The most frequently recurring com 
plaint is that of double taxation. The 
U.S. Government taxes incomes trom 
throad on the same basis as incomes 
trom within the United States and 
does not allow deduction of foreign 
taxes except in a few special cases 
covered by reciprocal agreements. A 
similar condition exists in Canada. 

Many American foreign investors 
ist. as their most important difficulty 


velopments of the 


~train and effort! 


mm) Vour pocket! 


just a few of the 


our dictation at any electric currents. 


thought as it occurs, 


or its law cost time to concentrate. 


the existence of import and export 
quotas in other countries. They find it 
next to impossible to operate a busi- 
ness in a country where severe restric- 
tions are placed on the importation of 
certain producers’ materials or on the 
export of certain finished products 

On the other hand, it’s understand- 
able that the very countries that wish 
to attract dollar capital because ot 
their own lack of hard currency, want 
to make sure that this capital is not 
dissipated by the import of goods 
which they do not consider essential. 





dictate when you want. when vou have 
Lsers tell us that this availability is 
the main reason they get so much more done with less 


2. Vive-Masrer puts your words on aplastic Memobelt .. . 
the most convenient dictation medium yet! Memobhelts are 
they ean be mailed. filed or disearded . . . 
theyre so compact, you can carry seven hours of dictation 


3. The Time-Masrer is a superbly designed precision instru- 
ment that is simplicity itself to use. Completely portable, 
it is so compact it fits in-an average brief case. Works on all 
You can take Time-Masrer home or on 


vou reeord every trips—even use it-on the train —mail back your dictation! 


Find out for yourself how Time-Master can help you: 


Trs live -VAsTer In your own office... 


see how it streamlines vour own work, 


‘There's no obligation. You owe it to vourself to at least try Time-M ASTER ... 


learn how it steps up sour ability to get things done. Use the coupon now! 


DICTAPHONE 


cat t rr nr nrnrnrsssase s s 
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Next in line is the limitation upon 
the remittance of earnings, interest. 
salaries, royalties and the rep.tria- 
tion of capital and, after that. the 
heavy burden that social insurance 
laws place on business in some coun. 
tries, 

Some companies list as one of Ae 
chiet difficulties the lack of sui ible 
native personnel, especially in some 
parts of Africa. This, unfortunsely. 
is frequently coupled with restriciiony 
against bringing in American person- 
nel. In some cases the difficulty fies 
not in the immigration laws, but jin 
the lack of housing and recreational 
facilities required to attract North 
American employees 


Furthermore, many areas which are 
looking for private capital, are lacking 
in roads, railways, harbors and powe; 

all of them projects that do not 
appeal to private investors, but are 4 
prerequisite to the establishment o1 
manufacturing industries. In fact, it 
is the basic principle of the Colombo 
Plan to use government grants for this 
typerot development and thereby pave 
the way for private investment trom 
overseas. 


UNDER present circumstances — the 
chances of such private investment 
coming forth in adequate amounts 
are slim indeed. It is questionable 
whether the governments — involved 
will be able to put up sufficient 
aniees to compensate prospective in 
vestors for the special risks that are 
inherent in such enterprises. Perhaps 
the task will be made a little easier by 
the growing buyers’ market in many 
lines of business in this country. As 


tual- 


domestic investments become | less 
profitable. an increasing number of 
investors may look abroad for oppor 
tunities. 

There is also a psychological facto 
in’ the under-developed — countries 
themselves to consider. Many of then 
fear that the influx of private capital 
from abroad will bring their resources 
under foreign control, an extremel\ 
short-sighted opinion, that is partly 
carry-over from the days of unbridled 
economic imperialism, and part! 
result of Communist propaganda 

The signatories of the Colomb 
Plan recognize that, tor the time be 
ing, the chief source of funds wil 
have to be provided by government! 
financing. What sacrifices the U.K 
Government alone is prepared to 
make can be gathered from the fac! 
that Britain promised to maintain the 
1950 level of her supply of capital 
goods to Commonwealth countries 10 
spite of the material shortages result: 
ing trom her defence program 

The Colombo Plan also concedes 
that eventually it will have t ook 
bevond the Commonwealth tor tts 
supply of capital. It hopes th the 
United States will chip in throug!) pr- 
vate investment, the — International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Dey -lop- 
ment and possibly also within the 
framework of the Foreign Aid Bill. 
which provides for an expenditu:e o! 
$375 million for Asia. 

If, in spite of all difficulties the 
Plan succeeds in selling itself to the 
elusive private investor, it will indeed 
be the one decisive postwar con! ibu 
tion to the return of free enterprive !" 
international affairs 
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ROLLS-ROYCE MOVES IN 


by Frank Lowe 


MONTREAL'S rapidly expanding 
aircraft industry is in for $5-million, 
400-man boost within the next year. 
The boost will follow the establish- 
ment of an assembly factory by the 
Rolls-Royce Company to put together 
Nene III jet engines for the RCAF. 

No in-and-outer, Lord Hives, Chair- 
man and Managing Director of Rolls- 
Rovce, noted that there was a strong 
possibility that in a few years Mont- 
real would become a manufacturing 
centre for Rolls-Royce engines. 

“We are in Canada to stay,” he 
said. The assembly plant, which will 
be completed by the end of 1952, is 
only the first step in a plan to bring 
Rolls-Royce to North America. 

Ihe assembly plant alone means 
that Montreal’s already thriving air- 
craft industrv will assume the propor- 
tions of a postwar industrial giant. 
As outlined by Lord Hives, it will 
operate like this: 

The plant will be used to assemble 
in estimated 1,000 Nene engines for 
ise in the T-33 jet trainer aircraft 
which Canadair Ltd... in Montreal, 
1as contracted to build for the RCAF. 
No figures have been given out, but 
this will mean that Rolls-Royce’s first 
Canadian contract is worth about 
$25 million. 

The first engines, brought from 
plants in England, will be delivered 
to Canadair by June 1952. Work 
on the Canadian plant will start im- 
mediately so it will be ready when 
the engines arrive. 

The plant will probably grow up 
mn Cote de Liesse road, leading from 
Montreal proper to Montreal airport. 
As to the final cost, Lord Hives says: 
‘We are just beginning to learn how 
litte a dollar buys in Canada, so it 
is hard to estimate what this plant 
will cost.” But he predicts that some- 
hins close to $5 million will be 
spent before the first assembled-in- 
Canuda Nene is buttoned into a 
twin-engine T-33 trainer. 


Most of the 400 technicians and 
workers will be 


Canadians. The 





—Rolls Royce 
ROLLS 2OYCE’S Lord Hives: A $5 million 
2€ginnng on oa here-to-stay investment 





company hopes to take people from 
this country for training courses in 
Britain, and then bring them back to 
staff the plant here, rather than im- 
port already-trained help. 

The plant, as envisaged now, will 
cover 75,000 square feet, and there is 
plenty of room for expansion. 

The exciting news about this new 
development in the aircraft industry 


—so far as Montreal is concerned— 
is Lord Hives’ statement that at least 
half of the work on the original Nene 
order will be sub-contracted. This 
means that about 50 per cent of a 
$25 million order will find its way 
into the shops of the Montreal area. 
Even more exciting, though, from 
the long range viewpoint, is Lord 
Hives’ definite statement that this is 
not a one-contract venture. “We 
are in Montreal, and Canada, on a 
permanent basis,” he reiterated. 
He explained that while some 
North American firms could now 
produce Rolls-Royce engines under 
licence (such as Pratt-Whitnev in the 
U.S.) it would be more satisfactory 
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if the company had its own manufac- 
turing plant in North America. 
Such a plant would be the centre 
of manufacturing and maintenance 
for the multitude of Rolls-Royce 
engines now in use on this continent 
It would also assure U.S. customers 
that their source of supply could not 
be cut off by an Atlantic blockade 
This could mean expansion of the 
projected Cote de Liesse plant into a 
full manufacturing. rather than just 
an assembly, unit. It would also 
mean e 
working 
capital ex 
er than t 
year. 


a tremendous crease in tne 


force in 








CANADA'S WORLD ROLE PRESENTS 
CHALLENGE, SAYS B.C. GARDNER 





Bank of Montreal President Warns Against Danger 
of Further Inflation — Sees Need for Savings, 
Productivity, Intelligent Realism 





GORDON BALL, GENERAL MANAGER, REPORTS 
INCREASE IN DEMAND FOR ALL BANK SERVICES 
—ASSETS, DEPOSITS, LOANS BREAK RECORDS 





+ 


The march of events “is hurrying this country along a pathway of develop- 
) ) yap 


ment which otherwise might have taken a longer time 
Gardner, M.C., president of the Bank of Montreal. told 
Canadians would do well to th 
aspects of these “dynamic forces,” he said, in view of the da 
more insistent demands on our output than can readily be met, 


134th annual meeting. 


o traverse,” B. C. 
hareholders at their 
1k of the challengin 
nger that, “with 
” there was a 








“very real” possibility of further inflation. 


A new high in B of M year-end assets, 
$2,222,000,000, was reported by Gordon 
R. Ball, general manager. Deposits also 
stood at a record peak, $2,085,000,000, 
and the number of deposit accounts in- 
creased to a new all-time level—1,873,- 
519. Provision for taxes was $5,001,000, 
while $4,320,000 had been paid in divi- 
dends. A transfer of $3,000,000 to the 
Reserve Fund increased it to $51,000,- 
000. 

Current loans and discounts in Can- 
ada amounted to $558 millions, com- 
pared with $480 millions a year ago 
Mr. Ball said. “This increase occurred 
mainly in the early months of our fiscal 
year before the change in natione] 
monetary policy began to take effect.” 


PROGRESS PLUS PROBLEMS 


Summing up 1951 economic trends in 
Canada, Mr. Gardner said that, while 
business activity has continued at 
very high 
“has been complicated by the distor- 
tions of an inflationary trend, and, in 
some measure, by the steps taken to 
combat the trend itself 

Due to official deviation from an 
easy-money policy, he yntinued, a 


tie’ int 
if ili 





a 
oe } whol nietur 
level, the whole picture 


+ 1¢ 






more realis 
now existed, permi 
money to begin t 
tional stabilizing 
ernment’s emergency credit 


tions, although irksome or worse 








to some, had met gratifying 
understanding” on t f BorM 

customers oe 
Where major difficulties were being 
experienced, the president felt they 
were, in the main > es of 
the psychological the 
sudden advent of s - 
l ynd 





situation such as \ 
half of 1950, with sharply rising 
and widepread r 
turally encourages over-buying 
tendency to run into debt to acquire 
goods. Such a condition, however, in- 
evitably builds up its own rrectives 

These readjustments had, he said, 


been taking place in re¢ 





ent months, and 






while they might be in part the con- 
1ences of deliberate anti-inflationary 
, they were also, in large measure, 


nevitable reaction from over-buy- 


NATIONAL FUTURE BRIGHT 

“One may safely forecast a brilliant 

\ Canada,” Mr. 
In a desperately 
Y the shadows of 
communism and turbulent nationalism 
do not grow less, the march of events 
is hurrying this country along a path- 
way of development which otherwise 
might have taken a longer time to 
traverse.” 

But Canadians should see not only 
the opportunity but the challenge, he 
stated. In the immediate future, the 
proportion of national output devoted 
to defence production and to the build- 
ing of industrial plant and equipment 
seemed likely to be increased. All this, 
added to a “natural urge” for bettering 
living-standards and extending social 
services, resulted in a danger of “more 
insistent demands on our output than 
can readily be met.” If this is so, “the 
possibility of further inflationary pres- 
sure 1S still V é 

Analyzing 


luences whic 





to undermine the value of the 


the resident commented upon the 
t 
by 






dang 





uS Car 
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had great 
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a force on the side 
Gardner said Na- 
olicies, he felt, should recognize 
must be made worth- 

advances 
ft have lost 
, as always, 
are not free for 
ewards of construc- 


ligent realism.” 








GENERAL MANAGER'S ADDRESS 
In reviewing the B of M's year, Mr 

Ball emphasized the f 

in the number of banking transaction: 





ner increase 
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REASONED CONFIDENCE 
Mr. Ball noted tt nid t! 





ments and uncertainties of the past 
year, there had been “a highly signifi- 
cant tendency” on the part of business- 
men to make long-term plans with 

confidence th ~anadian utlook 
born of a asoned s f the 





well ahead of last 
particularly from 
have been rising 
reflecting a high level 
ness activity 
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DEFENCE MEANS SACRIFICES 


by P. M. Richards 


WOULD A cease-fire in Korea result 
in slowing down defence expendi- 
tures? Not according to present plans, 
which call tor considerably larger 
defence spendings in 1952, both in 
Canada and the United States. 
Though rearmament conditions in the 
two countries are by no means iden- 
tical, the industry of both has now 
reached a level of preparedness for 
war production that permits the effec- 
tive placing of more government con- 
tracts. And more are to be placed, 
enough to mean that industry will be 
further dependent on controlled de- 
fence instead of free civilian expendi- 
tures. Unfortunately the increased de- 
fence spending will also tend to 
accentuate our inflationary pressures, 
for the simple reason that it adds to 
the money supply without adding to 
the supply of consumer goods. 

The Kremlin has always said that 
the way to ruin capitalism is to de- 
stroy confidence in money. That con- 
fidence is already shaken. Econom- 
ically, the West’s main problem now 
is how to speed up rearmament with- 
out causing further serious impair- 
ment of the purchasing power of na- 
tional currencies. 

Europeans have had more experi- 
ence of inflation than North Ameri- 
cans, but even here the man-in-the- 
Street Is now becoming familiar with 
it. and afraid of more of it as a threat 
to his standard of living. That fear 
expresses itself in a watch on cost- 
ot-living index 
demands on all sides that incomes be 


movements, and in 


raised to offset advances in prices 
There seems to be a general assump- 
tion that a standard of living is en- 
joved as of right, and cannot right- 
tully be lowered. But that is | both 
false and dangerous. In a time of 
recognized national peril, surely we 
are entitled to enjoy only the standard 
of living that our resources permit 
after the prior demands of national 
securitv have been taken care of. If 
we skimp on security to preserve our 
creature comforts, we may lose both 

North 
great power to produce industrially 


America’s strength is its 
Its weakness is its reluctance to sacri- 
fice ease-of-living for anv reason 
?erhaps such. sacrifice hasn't been 
necessary so far, but it mav be soon, 
in some degree at least. For we are 
about to move further from peace to 
a4 War preparedness tooting. It would 
be better if Government spokesmen 
more to prepare public 
for whatever additional 


strains lie ahead. 


Why We're Slow 


IWO MAJOR reasons for Canada’s 
seeming slowness in developing its 
detence production are these: (1) the 
fact that in many cases our industry 
Was not equipped to do the particular 
jobs required, and (2) that a lot of 
today’s armament equipment is more 
complex than that of World War II 
and so far has involved a lot of 
Though 


had done 


opinion 


changes in specifications 


Canada is now ready to step up jy 
defence effort, these factors are stjj 
operating to prevent attainmen! of 
all-out productions Take, for example 
electronics, on which $560 mil! on jx 
to be spent over a three-year period 
Last month M. W. Mackenzie, Dep 
uty Minister of Defence Production 
said: “This program (electronics) has 
not developed as rapidly as some ot 
the others due to the fact that so much 
depends on development work before 
orders can be placed, and on detailed 
plans and specifications which not 
yet available. Consequently, the full 
impact on industry has yet to be felt.” 
A substantial part of this prozram 
represents electronics gear to be in 
stalled in the F86 and the (F100 
aircraft. Another large part is to pro 
duee the bulk of the equipment to be 
installed in the North American radar 
screen and to furnish the equipment 
necessary to complete the network of 
communications required for the de 
tence of this continent 


How Europe Feels 


HOW DO Europeans teel now 

the likelihood of war with Russia 
According to Whaley-Eaton Service 
of Washington, the United Nations 
proceedings at Paris have ter t 
confirm Europe's belief that 
inevitable. Thev have 
again, that service says, that neithe 
the West nor Moscow 1s dispos 1f 
settle for anything less than an 
ment which will both consolid 
own position in the world and inthiet 


show! 


it serious defeat on its Oppo 
But, since 
terms which it has already cted 
times, and the sear 
peace cannot unless ict 
makes concessions, no headw 

be made. 

On the other hand, some 
peans ask why the Russians 
Aren't they ng 
it all their own way, as it is? These 


neither side will 


several 


succeed 


go to war at all. 


questioners point to. ever-increasing 
evidence in Western economies 
disruptive effects of the arms | 


progressive inflation, austerity, int 
ing debt, etc. According to thi. rea 
soning, says Whaley-Eaton, Stalin has 
only to keep alive the fear that ho 

go to war, to assure that in due se 


the Western economies, inc)iding 
that of the United States, will ¢ Pse 


Mining Records 


j 


FOTAL mineral output in ¢ ida 
this year will exceed $1.2 of 
which compares with $1.04 0 
for 1950. Much of the incre 

of course, due to higher price Bul 
volume is up substantially to 
Northern Miner shows in its 
review issue. 

Many minerals will make ec 
records both in volume and vali 
cluding zinc, iron, ilmenite, ash. +!0s 
petroleum, natural gas, and c 


CONTINUED ON PAG) 5 
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Popular Gift Books 


A BOOK OF 
CANADIAN 
HUMOUR 


Edited by John D. Robins and 
Margaret Ray. The best humour 
— prose and verse ever writ- 
ten by Canadians. $4.50. 


oman caer 
FANYA 

By Kristine Benson Kristoffer. 

son. A dramatic novel whose 

underlying theme, racial toler- 

ance, is specially timely today. 


NORTH POLE 
BOARDING 
HOUSE 
As told by Elsie Gillis to Eugenie 
Myles. The story of a young wife 
who goes up on the ‘“Nascopie”’ 
to Arctic Bay with her meteor- 

ologist husband. $3.95 
At Your Bookseller's 
THE RYERSON PRESS 


TORONTO 








BD Ce KR 


YOUNGER READERS 





BRILLIANCE AT CHRISTMAS 


by John Creed 


THE BOOKS on our Christmas list 
this year seem to cover an enormous 
range of subjects: from the adven- 
tures of an engaging dinosaur to the 
happy adjustment of two small Dutch 
immigrants to their new Prairie home. 
They also cover a wide range of 
localities, countries and people. There 
is one thing, though, that they all have 
in common: the power to open the 
mind of a child and to fascinate him 
with the world he lives in. This com- 
mon factor of books is just about the 
strongest reason why they make ideal 
Christmas gifts. For what is the mean- 
ing of Christmas if it isn’t the renewal 
of open-mindedness, interest and 


awareness of other lands and other 
peoples? 
For us, this renewal may be an easy 


or a difficult depending on 
how well we've retained the natural 
trust and affection inherent in a small 
child. For the child it is a very easy 
thing: the way to open-mindedness 
can be followed through the pages of 
a book. It is strewn with brilliant 
colors and it is lit by a radiance that 
only the storyteller’s zeal to impart 
that open- mindedness can give it. And 
the unique attribute of a Christmas 
book is that this way to open-minded- 
ness stays alight and as bright long 
after the event of Christmas has 


process, 


passed. 

THE SUN HORSE — by Catherine Anthony 
Clark—Macmilian—$3.00 

@® Eleven-year-old Mark and 11-year- 


old Giselle 
riding experiences in the 
Valley, 


run up .a lot of horseback 
Okanagan 


meeting people such as an 





—Allen W. Seaby 


“BLONDEL THE MINSTREL’ 


Indian Chief, Medicine Man, pretty 
squaw, the magic stallion of the Sun 
Indians, assorted spirits and animals. 
For boys and girls 10-13. 


COWBOY YARNS FOR YOUNG FOLK — by 
Kerry Wood—Copp Clark—$2.50 
@ The Canadian story teller and 
broadcaster Kerry Wood here spins 
nine cowboy stories that are the real 
thing. Excitement ranges over the 
plains, in the ranch house, at the 
rodeos, at the horse-breakings, in 
It is a real 
9-to-13- 


fights with grizzlies, etc. 
= cowboy 
ar-olds. 


book for your 





—Clare Bice 


“THE SUN HORSE” 


THIS 1S INDIA—by Mary Carter—Clarke, Irwin 
—=$):40 

@ Graham and Margaret visit India 
and tell about its exciting and mys- 
terious aspects. This could be a really 
good little volume of geography, with 
the facts given to the young reader 
in a perfectly palatable serving. All 
the tales are entertaining and infor- 
mative. For boys and girls 12-16. 


SEA SIGNALLING SIMPLIFIED—by Capt. P. J. 
Russell—Clarke, Irwin—$1.40 

@ They are all here—the semaphore 

signals, the flags in color groupings, 

the dot-and-di ish codes, signals pro- 

cedures for the young scout or sea 

cadet who wants this information in 

one handy place. 

BLONDEL THE MINSTREL—by Allen W. Seaby 
—Clarke, Irwin—$1.40 

@ A story of an adventurous youth 

who took part in the Third Crusade. 

For young people 11-15. 


LITTLE SEA LEGS—by Melvern Barker—Ox 
ford—$2.25 

@ An excellent picture book about a 

little boy who goes fishing with 

grown-up sea fishermen. For boys 4-6. 





REVIEWS 





—John Merle Smin 


‘COWBOY YARNS FOR YOUNG FOLK 


AMANDA AND THE BEAR—by Tasho Tudor 
Oxford—$2.00. 

® Boys and girls 5-8 will love to read 

about, and see pictures of, Amanda's 

Strange pet, a baby bear. How Vis 

itors were frightened when they found 

a bear in their bedroom. 


AZOR AND THE BLUE-EYED COW—by Mauvce 
Crowley—Oxford—$2.50 
@ Azor is a 6-year-old boy at Ma 


blehead, Mass. He wins an odd-looh 
ing cow and proves at the same time 
that there is a Santa Claus. For bovs 
and girls, 6-9. 


THE WILD LITTLE HONKER—story by Dorothy 
Childs Hogner, pictures by Nils Hog 
Oxford—$1.75. 

@ Beautiful drawings and a de! 

ful story about wild 

banks of the Bronx River. For bovs 

and girls 6-9 








geese 


MYSTERY OVER THE BRICK WALL — by Heler 


Fuller Orton—Longmans, Green—$2 25 
@ Here is a good junior myster 
about neighbors on either side of @ 
brick wall. Elements: a jolly old care 
taker, shuttered windows, mysterious 
face at a window, lonely gir! by » 
pond. For boys and girls 8-10 


Webste 


A HORSE OF HER OWN—by Barbarc 
—Longmans, Green—$3.75 


@ A sensitive story of the Pennsy! 


vania Hill County, where a young 
woman’s acquiring a horse of her own 
brings a romantic situation. Good 
selection of secondary rura! char 
acters. Mid-teen-aged girls and up 


—Melver> Borke 


“LITTLE SEA LEGS” 




















—Munro Leaf 


FROM *‘GEOGRAPHY CAN BE FUN" 


er! 


GEOGRAPHY CAN BE FUN—by Munro Leaf— 
Longmans, Green—$2.75 
@ Remember the man who invented 
Ferdinand the Bull? Youngsters 7 and 
up probably won't but Mr. Leaf will 
4 be their friend just the same after they 
ats experience this “can-be-fun” book. It 
| has plenty of answers and has them 
attractively set out. What makes day 
and night? What makes the seasons? 
Why and how people live where they 
eu do. Leaf’s cartoon-type drawings play 
tag with the tricky story. 


ne ®OMAN EAGLE — by Stephani and Edward 
Godwin—Oxford—$3.50 
8 Setting for the story is Palestine 
” sid Rome during the early Christian 
umes. A young Roman falls in love 
sith and marries a Jewish girl, joins 


: the Roman army, meets the Christian 

™ preacher-fisherman Simon Peter, etc. 

Colorful presentation of early Chris- 
uanity; highly idealistic in portrayal 

. if heroic characters. For mid-teen- 
aged = DOVS 

1h mE LITTLEBITS — by Miriam Clork Potter — 

* longmans, Green—$2.25 

\. @ A delicate little fantasy about a 
amily of tinv creatures who live near 
he Magic Meadow, have mice for 

is orses, etc. For imaginative kiddies 
5.9 - 

\ 

. FREDDY RIDES AGAIN—by Walter R. Brooks— 

* F and & Stewart—$3.00 


Freddy, the horse-back-riding pig, 

A : & ple 
aided by a coterie of barnyard col- 

gues, rids the countryside of rattle- 


D re 


a. 


—Kurt Wiese 


FREDDY RIDES AGAIN’ 











snakes and thoughtless, mean human 
beings. For boys and girls 8-12. 


THE SNOWED-IN FAMILY — by Mabel Betsy 

Hill—Longmans, Green—$3.00 
® This is another Judy Jo story, al- 
ways welcome to boys and girls 7-10. 
This one is an account of the blizzard 
and its effect on the familv at the 
Ducklight Cover. Judy Jo and her 
friends discover secrets each day at 
the old inn. 





THE SNOWED-IN FAMILY 


GALLOWS ROCK—by T. Morris Mongstreth— 
Macmillan—$2.75 

@ Two bovs on the Gaspé Peninsula 

try to capture smugglers; make a 


perilous trip to Gallows Rock to col- 


lect evidence. It is an unusual story 
filled with excitement and set in 
colorful part of Canada For bovs 
12-15. 


GALLOWS ROCK 
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Te Nobel Prize Mouel 


BARABBAS 
by Par Lagerkucst 


“In a prose style that is swift, sparing, limpid 
and hauntingly intense in its effects . 
Lagerkvist evokes the early Christian era. . 
The narrative unfolds the spiritual drama of 
a skeptic confronted with Christ’s challenge 
and it does so in terms peculiarly suggestive 
to the modern mind.”—The Atlantic 


) at all booksellers 


Clarke =) Irwin 





Tt 


JACK HAMBLETON 


author of the famous 
Bill Hanson series 


FOREST RANGER 
YOUNG BUSH PILOT 
ABITIBI ADVENTURE 


Pre EE 


suepeennignbeey 


CUB 
REPORTER 





Young Tom Walden experiences the thrills and disappoint 
ments of life on a big daily. An ideal Christmas gift for the 


teen-ager 


COCO CUCU ts 


$3.00 AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S 


Li tn Th TTT TTT TT TT rT 
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BRITNELL’S for BOOK 


The latest publications and the finest 
selection of books in all branches of liter- 
ature to be found in any shop in Canada. 


If vou have any difficulty in obtaining the books vou want, 
come or write to us. You are more likely to find the books 
you want to own or give at Britnell’s. 


Free delivery in the city or by mail to anywhere in the world 


“COME IN AND BROWSE AROUND” 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Before selecting your Christmas Cards vou must see our 


jistinguished cards. Thev are tops in town and good value 


NOW TO CHRISTMAS OPEN EVENINGS TO 9 


ALBERT BRITNELL BOOK SHOP 


765 YONGE STREET PRINCESS 3321 
Wem Dee De RRB BR DBD BRAT RMA RID DTI BBB De IED BH RMIT TIE 


Bee Ws De De Ds Wa We Bes Ws Wes Wes De Ds Be Wa Bs By Ba Wey Ba Ss We Be Ds Bs Ds By a Bs a Bhs Be ho Ws a Ws a Ws a a a Ba De Be Be 
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Cottage 


Cheese 
John D. Robins 


A rollicking tale of the joys 
afd tribulations of life in a 
summer cottage. 


$3.00 


Air Bridge 


Hammond Innes 


Piracy in the air provides a 
“different” climax to this 
exciting story of treachery 
and high adventure. 


50 


A Way 
| 


mw 


Through 
the Wood 


Nigel Balchin 


A subtle, sensitive and most 
brilliantly illuminated novel 
of modern morals. 


$2.75 


The 
Luteplayer | 


Norah Lofts 


All the richness and colour 
of a mediaeval tapestry are 
woven into this story of the 
Third Crusade. | 





$3.00 


PS COLLINS 


Sast Out... 
in time fora 


Merrier Christmas! 








THE 


NEW YORKER 


| 
| 

: | 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


ALBUM 


Give the book of the year 

the greatest anthology of humor 
1,000 inimit 
able drawings and cartoons from 
the New Yorker (1925 to 1950 


ever assembled 


At a'! Bookstores $6.95 
or 


The MUSSON BOOK COMPANY Ltd 


103 Vanderhoof Ave Toronto, Ont 


FAMILY STILL DOMINANT 


by B. K. Sandwell 


RENNY'S DAUGHTER—by Mazo de la Roche 
—-Macmillan—$3.50 


EVEN in the Whiteoaks novels, of 


which this is the twelfth, there has 
seldom been a last page which so 


definitely and obviously pointed the 
reader on to the first page of a suc- 
cessor. Adeline, daughter of Renny, 
the present Master of Jalna, is the 
first of the family to bear that name 
since the foundress, Adeline (Court) 
Whiteoak of Ireland and Jalna, and 
is the reincarnation of her singleness 
of purpose. Eighteen years old, she 
pays a visit to the Irish home ot 
Young Maurice, her cousin, and the 
book ends with her trans-Atlantic 
phone call to the impecunious young 
Irishman with a divorced wife. an 
unbalanced sister, an  impecunious 
mother and other disabilities as a 
prospective husband, with whom she 
has fallen permanently in love on 
shipboard. 

Meanwhile the house in which the 
Whiteoaks lived while building Jalna 
has burned down, the offensive out- 
sider who had acquired it is killed in 
the fire. Finch the musician has made 
money out of his piano recitals to 
buy the ruins and the land appertain- 
ing thereto, Uncle Ernest has died at 
95, and sundry male cousins and out- 
siders are more or less in love with 
Adeline. That brings you up to date 
on the chronology. 

This reviewer is far from = con- 
vinced that Maitland Fitzturgis is a 
worthy candidate for the hand of a 
person who promises to be the most 
important character in the family in 
four generations if we only live 
long enough to see her develop, but 
we must remember that she was born 
in 1930, and cannot therefore reach 
the age of 36 for another fifteen 
years. One may question the moral 
right of a novelist to develop in het 
readers a passionate desire to see how 
a marriage turns out, when that de- 
sire cannot possibly be gratified for 
several vears to come; even the mar- 
riage itself. does not likely to 
happen before 1953. 

However we may be doing Fitz- 
turgis an injustice; his character is 
stll largely in Miss de la Roche's 
hands, and the Whiteoak qualities are 
so dominant that even the females 
there have not been many of them 
since the first Adeline—may well be 
able to subdue their mates to their 
own coloring. But there is another 
possibility Fitzturgis may die, in 
which case Adeline will marry Young 
Maurice and the Fitzturgis ghost will 
for ever be a third party, and a very 


seem 


disquieting One, In an otherwise “sat- 
isfactorv” marriage. 

Except for their individual tenacity 
and their family solidarity the White- 
oaks are not extraordinary people, 
and the things that happen to them 


and in them are as ordinary as can 


be. What has interested us in them 
for twelve books and can easily in- 
terest us for a dozen more is Miss 


de Ja Roche’s immense capacity for 
circle, in 


event Is 


famils 
Impact of 


letting us into the 


which the ever\ 





Pearl Freemon 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


hugely magnified, like the ripples 
from a pebble dropped into a well. 
That in an age when the family, ex- 
cept as a physiological institution, 
threatens to become extinct, one of 
the chief achievements in fiction 
should deal with an extreme case ot 
the family as a dominant force is a 
bit startling. Can it be that the cur- 
rent amended commandment, to dis- 
honor thy father and mother, that 
thy days may be long on the pen- 
sion which the state, thy God, giveth 
thee. is not wholly concordant with 
human nature? 


Pictorial Log 
by Hal Tracey 


LURE OF THE SEA — by W. R. MacAskill 

—McClelland & Stewart—$7.50 
EVEN the rankest landlubber, who 
has never drawn a breath of salt air, 
and whose nautical experiences have 
never taken him beyond a rowboat 
on a lily pond, must be stirred by 
Wally MacAskill’s fine pictures of the 
terrible grandeur, the awful beauty of 
that most exacting and alluring of all 
mistresses—the sea. 
For those who have known and 
MacAskill does 
(among them must be counted novelist 
I’}omas Raddall who has written a 
moving foreword) his pictures will 
evoke a mood of nostalgia and wistful 
longing. 

Cape Bretoner MacAskill, who has 
been called “the dean of marine por- 
traitists,” sub-titles his book “Leaves 
from My Pictorial Log.” It is as 
stirring a log as any the iron men who 
sailed in wooden ships ever kept. In 
effect, it is the sum total of all their 
stories and a record of their passing, 
for it is the wooden sailing ships that 
sail the seven seas no more that Mac- 
Askill lovingly pictures. Steam he 
largely ignores 

For “shutterbugs” who wish to fol- 
low in MacAskill’s footsteps to catch 
the ever-changing 


loved the sea as 


face of the sea, 
there is an appendix giving technical 
details for each picture, and the con- 
ditions under which it was taken 





United Nations 
Publications 


YEARBOOK ON 
HUMAN RIGHTs 
FOR 1949 


The fourth annual volume Lis 
Yearbook is more comprehey .ive 
than previous editions and jx 
arranged for maximum. ut:iity 
$5.00. 


INTERNATIONA! 
TAX AGREEMENTS 


Volume Il 


This contains the agreenients 
signed since 1948, and also the 
texts of a few earlier agreements 
not previously published. $2.5 


ENQUIRIES INTO 
HOUSEHOLD 
STANDARDS 

OF LIVING IN LEss. 
DEVELOPED AREAS 


Covers households in Africa, Asia 
the Caribbean, Latin America and 
the Pacific. $2.00. 



















The United Nations Division 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 














At HOME 
in theWQODS 


5 


—_—— 


By Vena & Bradtord Angie 


Thoreau comes to life in the Car 
Rockies. This is the account of | 
wilderness-loving tenderfeet 
headed for the tall timber 
banks of the Peace River, Britis! 
umbia. There near the trading | 
Hudson Hope they found 
Walden | 
How they made themselves “At H 
in the Woods,” stocked thetr 
met their interesting wilderness 1 | 
bors who helped them get 
and who saw them through therr 
winter makes honest and ex« 
reading. Illustrated 


Price $4.50 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 




















ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 


a 


— AW 7 











apuise 


on the ‘ 
“QUEEN OF BERMUDA” 
( “OCEAN MONARCH” 


| No finer Winter vacation 
|... visit fascinating places 


( on a Furness luxury cruise. 
























Enjoy swimming, sun-bath- 
ing, sports, dancing, night- 
life. Every stateroom has 
private bath. 


naa 


UDA 


fu 
ts WE / 
sista? 
4 glorious days at sea! Regu 
lar sailings from New York 
wish 
fare 


over if you 
steamer 


Stay 
Round-trip 
$141.25 up 

New Year's Cruise Dec. 29 
Special 7-Day All-Expense Cruise 
Jan. 4, $173.25 up 


7 days of sun and fun a 
zay “Triangle Cruise”! 
beautiful Bermuda, 
( Nassau. $183.75 up. 
Jan. 12, 26, Feb. 9, 23, 
Dec. 


See 


f quaint 


22, Christmas Cruise 


12-day cruise to the Spanish 





Main—Hdaiti, Colombia, Ja- 
maica 
December 21 (Christmas-New 


Year's Cruise) —$288.75 up 

Also: Jan. 18 & Feb. 11 — 
$315 up. 
15 days to Nassau, Jamaica, 
Colombia, Canal Zone, Ha- 4 
vana—Feb. 25—$404.25 up. § 


5 
j 
( 


ill sailings from New York 
Ask Your Travel Agent 


_ FURNESS LINES / 


315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 














Writers & Writing 


Lotta Dempsey, new Editor Chate- 
laine, succeeds Byrne Hope Sanders. 
This is our chance for notes review- 
ing the whirling Paper Doll, as we've 
known her. 

First meeting—Edmonton: Lotta at 
17 was the brightest thing in news- 
paper skirts in town: wrote poetry 
too. She was the rangy, prairie design 
with warmth, honesty, personality and 
delicious curiosity. She rattled this 
Visiting woman's page editor, from 
Regina en route home to Toronto, 
about in her giddy jalopy. Many 
meetings—east and west. which we 
both love—on business and pleasure, 
exhilarating, fun and friendship. 

Last time we Lotta — other 
day, at a Toronto literary party. She 
told us about her latest move—from 
newspaper to magazine. 
architect husband son, two 
Stepsons: is brightest thing in news- 
paper slacks or Dior gown in town 
Writes poetry too. She has that “Per- 
Globe Vail 
just ] 


received 


Saw 


She has an 
now, a 


son to Personality.” 
new spaper 
her “30° 
Next time—we'll be seeing 
Happy New Year? 
Silver cups and all that to periodi- 


and 
column has 


Lotta 


cal press she served before. Sympathy 
to newspaper world that did not hold 
her. Like hockey 

star plaver will be next? 


who knows where 


@ Light - hearted adventurers 
among authors are less numerous 
than is salutary for a world tension- 


gripped, so PeETER PINNEY rates a 
childish Hi! 

Author of “Dust on 
(McClelland & Stewart) 


and educated in Sydney, 


My Shoes” 
Was 
Australia 


profession, he terms, “general knock- 


: 
born 


about”: combines travel, writing 
photography. Since 1935 has kept | 
day-to-day diaries: a few vears later 


commenced book-form tabulation | 


@ Mv. my, the antics that go on sell- 
ing books! : | 

‘Startled policemen and 
throngs did double take as tradition- 
ally-clad ‘Mennonite’ 
up Yonge Street, Toronto’s main 
disrupted, because of Subway hi-jinks, 


side Walk 


} rolled 
couple roued 


anc | 


thoroughfare, in four-wheeled buggy. | 
1900 stvle. Traffic 
bewhiskered driver and clinging black- | 
frocked companion 
Too bad MRs. 
show inspired by her 
Bright Buggy Wheels 


hook 





stopped to og 


missed 
“High 
in En2- | 


CREIGHTON 
book 
She is 

with her hus- 
Professor at University 
Creighton, also 


Nuffield 


land, writing a 
band, Histor\ 
of Toronto D. G 
writing a book while 


Foundation Fellowship 


on 


iterary COCKtaul parts 


@ A top-drawer 





Doubleday Canada 
Letters Club, 
This not only 

famous author, 

CostTAIN, 


Was given by 
Limited at Arts 
Toronto, November 28 
had an internationalls 
Canadian-born THomas B. 
but The purpose 
ing of contract 


was chance to see signi 


and 


it had a PURPOSE 


between Doubleday and Mr Costain 
for publication of a 3-volume “His- 
tory ol ( anada | 
When a ce ebrated writer links 
with subject like Canada results 
) 
should he superlative NICU 


THE LATEST JALNA NOVEL BY 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


. as vivid, as engrossing, as its illustrious 
predecessors. '—Globe & Mail 


sure to delight Miss de la Roche's de- 
votees all around the world.’’—Toronto Star 


“There is a warm-hearted character about the 
place and the characters.".—New York Times 


The novel about Jalna today. 





THE LITTLE 


MAGIC FIDDLER 
by Lyn Cook 
Illustrated by Stanley Wyatt 


This new and enthralling book 
for boys and girls presents, in 
fiction form, the real life story 
of the young Winnipeg violinist 
Donna Grescoe . her years 
from 9 to 14. By the author of 
The Bells on Finland Street. 

$2.75 


FOR CHILDREN 
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$3.50 - 

* 

* 

THE SUN HORSE * 

by Catherine Anthony Clark a 

Illustrated by Clare Bice 

A charming mixture of adven- * 
ture, fantasy and folklore, set 

in British Columbia, by the avu- + 
thor of ‘‘The Golden Pine 

Cone.”’ For children 8-12 $3.00 oe 

AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S * 

oe 





Remember Mother’s Cooking? 


Those f 
preserved 
would like to try herself, in 


The MENNONITE COMMUNITY 


Sanis 


dishes, 


were 





of past 


av 


A grand 


it 
orlte 


for vou 


n been 


t 1} 
ive all 
also some Mother 


old recipes 


COOKBO0 


of mouth-watering 


collection 


preserves, sweets and sorts 
ries. One third of the recipes 
ntributed by Canadians 
$4.54 
l he s 


The John C. Winston Co., Limited 











EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the | 
} 





eed 


week's happenings at home and abroad. 
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THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52 
Nickel and copper, still below their 
wartime peaks of 1943, are at record 
levels for peacetime. 

Yet production of all these min- 
erals is still expanding and should be 
even higher within the next few 
years. Outstanding will be the in- 
creases registered by zinc, as new 
mines like Barvue in Northwestern 
Quebec, Mindamar in Nova Scotia, 
and the four new Cominco proper- 
ties in British Columbia reach full 
operation; by iron, with output to be 
increased five-fold; by nickel, as In- 
ternational Nickel and Falconbridge 
expand, and Sherritt Gordon starts 
producing; by natural gas, as pipe- 
lines are built for shipment and sale 
of Alberta’s huge new reserves; and 
by others as well. Tungsten, formerly 
just a wartime addition, will join the 
regular list for the first time as the 
new Placer Development mill starts 
operating. 

Gold, although its production is 
down this year, appears headed for 
brighter days, with access to the pub- 
lic market now available. 

Every mining province and terri- 
tory is sharing in this expanded min- 
ing prosperity. British Columbia is in 
the midst of its greatest base metal 
boom in many years. The Yukon is 
featured by the Mayo  silver-lead 
camp, busier than ever before. Giant 
Yellowknife highlights the Territories. 
Alberta, long just an agricultural 
province, is becoming industrialized 
(and prosperous) through its oil and 
natural gas. Saskatchewan is headed 
toward a place as one of the great 
CALVIN BULLOCK uranium producers of the world. 

Ltd. Manitoba is growing again as a base 
metal producer. Ontario still leads in 
gold, nickel, copper, and iron. Que- 
bec goes steadily forward with a di- 
versified production that may before 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


Ask your Investment Dealer 


or Broker for prospectus. 





| long rank as Canada’s greatest. Nova 
| Scotia will next year add lead and 
| 
| 
' 








zinc to its production list. Newfound- 
land is having its busiest vear vet in 





BEFORE 
YOU SAY 
SCOTCH... 









DEFENCE MEANS SACRIFICES 


exploration and development. 

Significant of all this, metal mine 
dividends this year are higher than 
ever before, with a distribution of 
more than $140 million. 


That's Inflation 


IN December, 1941, forward-looking 
Americans paid $75 for U.S. Savings 
Bonds on which they would not re- 
ceive interest but which would be 
redeemed at $100 ten years later. 
Now they are getting their $100, but 
they find it will buy only three-fourths 
of what the $75 paid for it ten years 
ago would have then boughi. Expect- 
ing a one-third gain for their ten- 
year self-denial, they end up with a 
one-quarter loss. That’s inflation. 


No Relaxation 


CONDITIONS in the Canadian econ- 
omy have been greatly influenced, as 
always, by conditions in the countries 
Canada trades with. Part of the rise 
in the cost of living stems from the 
increases in prices of imports, an 
influence from which we cannot iso- 
late ourselves, said I. K. Johnston, 
President of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada, at the bank’s 77th annual 
meeting of shareholders. But much 
of the rise stems from domestic 
sources, he added, and to cope with 
it a reduction of Canadian spending 
is necessary if further inflation is to 
be avoided. Mr. Johnston said that 
though inflation has not yet reduced 
production, it has worsened the posi- 
tion of those people whose incomes 
lag in adjustment and it is making the 
orderly transference of resources from 
One use to another more difficult. 
There have recently been signs of a 
lessening of inflationary pressures. 
But the rising trend of defence ex- 
penditures will not permit any early 
relaxation of the Government's anti- 
inflation restrictions. 








Make a 
CHRISTMAS 
a SPLASH 
CP with your 

New 


SPARKLETTS 
REFILLABLE SYPHON 


It's smart — and thrifty —to make your 
own soda in a Sparklets Syphon. 
Refilling takes next to no 

time: fill with water, 
‘charge’ with a 
Sparklets Bulb — 
and a syphon of 
fresh, zesty ‘soda’ 
is yours. 















Standard Wire 
Mesh Syphon, 
Chrome Top 
$17.50 


De Luxe Stream- 
line all-metal 
Chrome Syphon 
with tray $27.50 


Bulbs — Box of 
12 — $1.75 


a 





OTL rd fo) 13 


Canadian Distributors: 


PALMERS LIMITED, 
730 Wellington St., Montreal. 





aac | 
WESTERN GROCERS LIMITED | 





Notice of Dividends 


| 
Notice 1s hereby given that the followin 
dividends have been declared payat 
January 15th, 1952. to shareholders 
record December 14th, 1951; 
Thirty-five cents per share on the} 
Preferred Shares $20 par $1.40 Series 
Fifty Cents per share on the Class A 





Shares; 
One Dollar per share on the Common 
Shares 

Winnipeg, Man W. P. RILEY 


December 1, 1951 


} 
President. } 
} 





YORK KNITTING MILLS 


LIMITED 
Dividend Notice 


Notice is hereby given that the half- 
yearly dividend ot 20c per share has | 
been declared on Class A Shares } 
the Company payable December 3! | 











1951 to shareholders of record at the 


close of business on December 15 
1951. 


By Order of the Board, 
John S. Lew 
Secretary. 
Toronto, Ontario, 
December 3, 1951 













JisoreDd 


POWER CORPORATION oF Casans | 





The Board of Directors has declare! 
the following dividend 


No. 40. Quarterly 40c. per share, 
payable December 31st, 1951 to 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 6th, 1951 


V. J. NIXON, | 
Secretary 


No par value Common Stock 
| Montreal, November 23rd, 1951. 
L 





dverlising 


and 








AT WABANA, on Bell Island, Newfoundland, several million dollars are being 
spent to improve facilities for producing and shipping iron ore. Above, ore is 
loaded for Dominion Steel and Coal’s furnaces at Sydney, N.S. A five-year 
contract for annual shipments abroad of 1,680,000 tons will begin soon 


publication printing | 
* | 
Saturday Aight Press 


71 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 


| 











THEATRE 


! NEW NAME 


by Margaret Ness 


ON OF THE OLDEST theatre 
the Ottawa Drama League 


sari d its fortieth season this Fall 
vith a change of name—to Ottawa 


Theatre. It also started a drive 
k up falling membership. Ob- 
2,000. By last count they 
ound 1.600. 
needed new vigor 
en waning. Some blamed it on 


Interest 


wing popularity of the profes- 
sic Canadian Repertory Theatre 
B en, how account for the inter- 


the group’s more or less inde 


otfsprings the Workshop 
Junior Theatre? 

Sout’s pleasant news that the “pa 
well on the road toward re 


Already they have success 


yroduced “The Late Georg 
\ ind last month, Shaw's “¢ 
their Festival entry 





Ottawa group has close asso 
s with the 


has been host five times 


Dominion Drama 


lw Opening Festiva 19 
I 


the Workshop—have ci 


very Festival. And last vea 
ry Theatre we yn to th 
vith “Pinocchio I 139 
| ) le coveted Bessboroug 
j VICE n 34 ind JIN 
| 
i a SCCONE 
| t » 
} 1 imed with Roberts 
) e Sir B Jacks 



















Th 


‘ad Woman of Chaillot’; 





: NEW IMPETUS 


it in 1948 with “Eros at Breakfast” 
Was invited to present play at Fdin- 
burgh Festival In the cast were 
Amelia Hall and Michael Meikle- 
john. In the 1949 Finals, the group 
not only won the Jackson Trophy with 
“Fortune Mv Foe™ but their W. A 
Atkinson (a former 
won the best actor award 


The Workshop was tounded in 


Torontonian ) 


plays 


I 
and train actors. It has also offered ¢ 


1936, to produce experimental 
cash-and-production incentive to Ca- 
nadian playwrights with its annual 
One-Act Playwriting Contest [he 


l4th has now come up. It is open to 

YIN professionu ind = non-protes 
I t 

r ] T ' lh ay} 1, ‘ 

sional. Fo the ruies write Mrs. Rov 


MacGregor Watt. 244 Powel 





ofttsnoot ne Junior 
Theatre—was founded in 1948. This 
Fall ev changed t ime to § 
dav Plavers. Reaso confusion o 
‘Juni seople’s minds. The cas 
s du but p Ss to enildren ¢ 


ed 15S In oO lo Sawye 
Ric d (“Pinocchio I ) 
c Ihe B yird S eir Ch 
s Vie Vv 
O wa | s e of 
\ eir Ow 1e 
I ¢ C ee ck since 
+> ‘ S < hasen 
u ‘ s C ad Giree Ri ! 


* 





Eric Skipsey 


THE “AD CRONIES in the Vancouver Little Theatre's opening production of 
'. Nadine Turney (I), Anna Foy and Edna Walker 
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RADIANT CONTROL 





~ TOASTER 
Automatic Beyond Beliog / i 


ae ® All you do is drop in the bread 


Bread lowers itself automatically, ho levers to push. 
LL LL e 
, without popping or banging. 


PERFECT TOAST— 
EVERY TIME 


Makes no difference what 
Te RM let 
you get the some uniform 
toasting every time 








you ve seen t ike 


ppreciate the sheer magic of its care 





No levers to push—no popping or banging. Just 
rop in the bread and let the Sunbeam take ove 
Lhis s on the current and the bread silently 
lowers. When pertectly toasted, the current turns oft 
ind the toast comes up silently. It’s that sensationa 


The new Sunbeam lates the toasting 
} ; 


depending on ae kind of bread. It 


even rex 





Lutome 





the slices are moist it toasts them a little longer than it 
they are dry. If they are thin, it toasts them quicker 
than thicker slices. Moist or dry, thick or thin—you 
always get the same uniform golden color you want— 
intomatically, Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 


new Sunbeam Toaster tor you. 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED. 321 WESTON ROAD 





y set it for 


TORONTO 9. CANADA 
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thing be done. Then the English School Trustees to introduce 
EDUCATION parents took it up, too. . program provided it was si. sfac. 
That Fall the Protestant Commun- tory to the English-speaking p.. ents, 
nity Association invited the Super- It was, at a general meeting ip Feb. 
FRENCH IN SEVEN EASY YEARS intendent of Schools, Benoit J. Col- ruary. In fact. the unanimou S0- 
lin, to speak to them on the subject. lution asked that the progr be 
by Janet Howat Following the meeting, they passed a introduced into the schools as as 
resolution asking Collin to develop a possible. The soonest it co be 
ABOU 1 ( Mt idstol provincial course of studies would program for study and consideration done would be the next day. And 
NB. deeided to do son » about never bring the English-speaking by the Association. This was done that was what happened. 
course of studies in French fo pupils within talking distance of their and accepted Then permission was The objective is to hay th 
I sh-Speaking pupils. Edmundston French friends The grade teachers secured from the Provincial Board ot French and English-speaking ils 
s w predominantly French and the were the first to agitate that some- Education and the local Board of take the same French in Seni ligh 
en — . School, just as now they 1 the 
same English. This will p bly 
be a five to seven year projec 
Under the new system, at 0) 
to 30 minutes a day are g to 
French in Grades | and 2 
are taught directly from an o 
‘ an action. From last Easter 







Grade | pupils learned five 
words—as marcher, sauter 
) 2 chanter and jouer They le 
) | Ww nouns and some easy Frenct 
( | ( ( Of) Everything was oral: nothing 
f Grade 3 steps up the tim 
minutes: adds reading as wel 
ing. Here the pupils. start 
easV grammar, e.g., differe 
tween /e and la. They also 
count from one to 20, and ¢ 


tion is introduced 


GRADUALLY the grades take « 
and more work; by Grade 
grammar is introduced: read 


composition include use of 
and weekly themes And th 
upped to one hour a day I 
is further developed and 
through Grades 8 and 9. Ir 
Grade 9, the Er 





h SPeuK 





will be having a weeklv spe 
will be dic 
selections he t 
hurdle of Irregula Verds 
From Grade | on, direct 
tion ts avoided The idea 


pupils to think in French 
During last vear’s Easter 
certain mornings were to be 
time for the English-speaki 
When they met they were 
French All of them = cart 1 
ure” tokens and if any one 
English, she or he had 
token to the person who trip 
up The person turning in 
tokens received a dollar 


good tun and a fillip to Fret 


rs . takes vears of intensive 


In Canadian Schenley Reserve also. you find the 
! t I . For in this great Canadian 
K now ready for your appraisal you Il detect 
then enjoy a truly outstanding experience in satisfaction. 


Canadian 


Cvenseiltion Ye nad ck 


RESERVE 


Gena — Schenley Ld. 


DISTILLERY Valleyfield, Que, 





MORE FRENCH: Supt. Benoit J 











—Dorothy Ames Carter 
HOLIDAY HAM: To make the tree garnish cut chil- 
anned cranberry sauce into 1/3” slices. Cut 
out paper tree pattern; place on slice of sauce; 
-arefully cut around pattern with point of knife 
Place tree on orange slice. Cream small amount of 
niik and cream cheese and put through pastry 

onto tree to make the Christmas garlands 


A PARTY 
FOR THE 
HOLIDAY 
SEASON 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


© 


NUTS WITH ‘“MUMS" made of tangerines, cen 
tered with mint patties. To make mums cut peel in 
six sections and peel down half way. Cut pee! 
sections into fine slivers. Spread sections apart 





season and taken a long relaxing breath 
Houses are at their prettiest, fragrant with ever 
greens and shining with ornaments and hospitality 
and everyone is bursting with good will 

Excepting the Christmas feast for the family 
a buffet supper is the finest meal you can serve 
forth to friends in large or small groups. And it’s 
an excellent arrangement for the hostess for she 
can create a wonderfully attractive table as ; 
background for her wonderful food. Nice to bi 
i guest at a Christmas party!! 

In the blueprint for a buffet supper, include 
extra tables and chairs to accommodate guests 
tablecloths of gay, inexpensive material and 
Christmas ornaments for decoration. To keep the 
scene informal, tables should not be set with china 
silver or glass—just salts and peppers and ash 
trays, with everything else at the buffet table 

The food should be simple, eatable and good 
ooking. The menu shown on this page include 
foods most favored by guests. It’s just about as 


uncomplicated aS any PartVy menu Can De 








Of course cold roast turkey can be served alon 
with the ham very h ippily. For this occasion we 
suggest a whole ham—eithe dy-to-s o 
egular style 

On 1Ot casserole dis iesirable yuffe 
supper plan. | is ro e like Shrimp ¢ ) 
It 1s a colorful dish 1d cnange fron oO 
Actua inv dish yu spec Z I ould a 
vith ham—Ovst letrazz Chicke d 
Noodles Mac i Che yh) C 
CNOOS Oo wh C ¢ made j ( 
ind reheated 

It preterred ssed eree d c Spic 
mould might be easier thin the suggested vegetable 
areath salad. However rt you Ke Creating Co 
ful and artistic arrangemer with foods this 1s 
fo you Della Robbia refers, ot ~-OUTSe? t the 
irtist of the same u connectior I 
foods means a wre c ingemer 

The dessert is to serve, neave t E 
ind involves the minimum amount of last muir 
ite effort 
Glazed Baked Han 

It using a Ready-to-Ekat ham and 
serve it not allow it Ites per po J at 325°] 
If just to glaze 4 mT tes at 325°F « 
glaze 18 Set 

If using Regular cooke g b 
11lOW 8-20 m tes e ) 0-12 |b. siz 
ae ites per pound f 6-8: i Size 
325°F oven. Inte emperature w tn 
lermomet SnOUIC eC 60 I P ce Ck 
fat side up in open roasting Do not add 
D cove Do not baste 

] e either nam use Cur r ce 
s | om canned fruit idd a little sugar an 
thicken with 2 teaspoons flour. Cook unti] clea: 

nour over han. Allow 30 minutes at 325 f 


for glaze to set. If desired score fat and st 


before glaz ng 


ARTY GIVING can be fun once you've 
pulled through the first heat of the festive 
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amount for the above recipe. Follow directions 
on package for cooking 


Della Robbia Salad Wreath 


You need large round plate for this arrange- 
ment. Place container with mayonnaise (horse 
radish, Thousand Island or Russian) in centre 
Arrange mounds of vegetables on curly endive or 
small lettuce leaves around the plate. Garnish with 
watercress, black olives and radishes. Make it look 
like a gay wreath, using as colorful veget 
possible. Suggested vegetab! 


ables as 
Cooked frozen 
peas, green lima beans, wax ih cooked frestk 
carrot slices, canned rosebud or julienned beets 
cucumber. There 
Marinate 
the cooked and canned ve eetables in French dress 
ing and chill well 


cauliflowerlets, tomato wedge 
are many more which you may preter 


Mocha Torte 


[his recipe wil} serve 16 or more so cut it dows 
to size. Buy or make a large anve! or chiffon cake 
(10 x 4 tube pan) un-iced. You can make this 
2 or 3 days betore the party. The day before split 


"He Ry Df? 0 oF oar NSF a 9 oD oP Rims 
SEIS ISIE’ S SAIS 


f ~——SC*FESTIVE MENU & 





7 
a BAKED GLAZED HAM a 
ay 6% 
9] CRANBERRY GARNISH ga 
88 SHRIMP CREOLE WITH RICI $a 
% 
4 RELISHES 
82 
ag HOT BUTTERED BREAD 
er 
RF DELLA ROBBIA VEGETABLE SALAD $® 


ek MOCHA TORTI i 


ug NUT: 6a 
ag LANGERINES a 


~ — 
Biwi iia sai 
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IN A REMINISCENT MOOD 








Whoops! There Goes My Best Christmas 


by Margaret Ness 


NHRISTMAS and Santa and plum pudding 
always seemed synonymous to me. So when 

A the contributing editors of SaTURDAY NIGHT 
were asked to describe their most vividly remem- 
| expected nothing but childhood 
nemories and groaning Christmas dinners. How 





Take Crossword Puzzle-ers Dorothy and Louis 
rerar: theirs does happen to be about a Christmas 
For one thing, Louis 
id to go to work—he’s pianist with the String 
rk Hotel. For another, Louis’ 

sh sister, whom he had not seen for 25 years, 
vas spending Christmas with them. But let 

Yorothy t thout that day: 


nner But what a dinner! 


Our dinner was set for four o’clock. Louts 
ent in white tile and tails (actually his 
irking clothes. as he was to leave shortly). As 
uls, with ¢ ers raised, was about to swoop on 
rested my arm on my end 
the table Wit n ominous click the whole 


Fo stared moment, silence. Then I caught 
*ne’s se both shrieked with laughter. 
The s tof t iressing, out of its broken dish. 
"S hot pad that had been under 
sent us into near hysterics. Weakly 
! under the table, picking up bits 
lis! { listinguishable globs of vegetables 
nd almost stunned. Luckily 
ts e stove could still be scrap- 
turkey; the plum pudding 

s sat kite So we didn’t starve.” 





Kimball Mcllroy’s reminis- 
around a Christmas din- 

tting was far from Christmassy. 
most vividly, if not most 

is that of 1944. I was in 

th Canadian Armoured Divi- 
Jus I of days before the 25th, 
wer id yrdered into army group reserve 
Extensive dinners had _ been 


{ tor all ranks, and these were cooking 
yetizing te Christmas Day afternoon 
I G | called an orders group. Those 
is with any experience in army ways knew we 
Tht as we Jouse the stoves right then and there 


but we went dutifully to hear the bad news. It 
was just that. Intelligence had discovered several 
good German divisions across the Maas, ready to 
jump. We would move into defensive positions 
forthwith. Forthwith, General? Forthwith. How 
about those Christmas dinners? Too bad about 
those Christmas dinners. 

“It was cold and it was raining, but 4 Div spent 
its Christmas dinnertime moving over black, un- 
familiar and mined roads into new and uncom- 
fortable quarters, under the threat of imminent 
Nazi inundation (which, of course, never came). 

“P.S. Those dinners turned up miraculously in 
the new location and were consumed with un- 
diminished relish.” 


IF Kim thought he was going to miss his Christ- 
mas dinner, Associate Editor Michael Barkway 
thought he was going to miss—not only dinner— 
but the world itself. And that’s the Christmas 
that stands out most vividly for him. 

“I guess it was 1946 or thereabouts. It was 
the Christmas I almost missed. A few days before 
I'd been off on a wild-goose chase to Northwest 
River in Labrador—about 25 miles from Goose 
Bay. The circumstances don’t matter now; but 
a series of accidents, and a little bad management, 
got my small party of four with dog-team stranded 
in a blizzard. 


“It was the first time—and I fully intend the 
last—that I’ve been stranded in the open in below- 
zero weather. But if it does happen again, I shall 
make very sure some food is along. Food would 
be a great help. As for drink! There must be 
some way of improving on snow melted over a 
wood fire in an enamel cup. 


“I got back just in time for Christmas, after a 
light to Dartmouth, NS. There are obvious dis- 
advantages to this way of spending the week before 
Christmas. But in one way I recommend it. For 
that year at least, I fully realized what a miracle 
of blessedness it is to be with your own family, in 
your own home. That was what made it the hap- 
piest Christmas I ever spent.” 

Well, if Louis Crerar had to go to work on 
Christmas Day, at least he was working in a gay 
atmosphere—at the Hotel’s Christmas dinner. But 


the Christmas Food Editor Marjorie Thompsor 
Flint recalls is really a series of Christmas Days 
before she was married and when she was Super 
visor of the Union Station restaurants [hose 
were working Christmases. “And there’s nothing 
so lonely,” she says, “as trudging down the street 
to work at 6 a.m. on a Christmas Day It's the 
quietest morning of the 365—just too late t 
meet St. Nicholas; too early for well wishers 

“But the conductors are cheery. They know 
early customers by sight—even if they aren't sure 
whether you're a nurse or cleaning woman. You 
exchange the first greeting of the day and ride t 
your destination sitting down. 


“Gloom settles once more as you peer 1 the 
night-lighted street and wonder what staff 
—will be there to despatch breakfast. The next te 
hours are gloriously unroutine. You step and 
fetch supplies, soothe ruffled feelings, let the cottee 
urn boil over, and push the first load of ed 


dishes into the dishwater. 


“But it all turns out rather well. Ev ne 
seems quite understanding and the staff-o1 
cooperative. And, of course, your stint of OFK 
doesn’t last all day, and well—it’s a Merry ‘ st 
mas after all.” 


JoHN Duntop, SN’s Religion Editor, recalls + re 
cent Sunday-Christmas Day. As CBC D: -ctor 
of Exchange Broadcasts he was tired out by 

day night with pre-planning for the special € 11st 


mas Day program; just wanted to get a goou rest 
But his wife had arranged they should spen. {e 
day with her family some miles away. Chri mas 
morning they attended Christ Church, N: <r 
Falls. And were taken for bride-and-groom dal 
cheered him up. 

“And we just couldn't confess,” he says, ~. ou! 
our four and six year olds who, that minute Te 


flooding Grandma's front porch for a skating ! 's 

Art Editor Paul Duval remembers a Chri es 
when he was an art student in Chicago. ere 
he had met Rudy who played in an all-negro 1" 
and Margaret, who was white. They were in ove 
but feared to take the final step. 


“Then came Christmas,” says Paul, “and ‘ney 
I was at their wedding, along it 


were married. 

















Sa ee 





, few other students. And for us, Chi- 
cago became an oasis of faith that 
Christrnas Day. 

“J lost touch with them several 
years gO. My letters were returned 
‘sDDRESS. UNKNOWN.” Perhaps __ for 
them, Christmas came too soon. Yet 
{ sha’) never forget their Christmas 
and ii. naive Christian faith in other 


” 


men’s ‘olerance 


NeaRik to what / expected of 
Christmas reminiscences was that of 
Wilfril Eggleston. But even his 


young-age Christmas didn’t have the 
ysual (hristmas tree and Santa angle. 
‘My oughts go back to Southern 
Alberia, near the foothills. The year 
5 190"; and ‘on earth peace, good will 


toward men’ seems like practical 
politi 

“I remember the school concert, 
because in it I made my first public 
appe ice. I was the mischievous 
schoo! bov in the school play. My 
slouss front was full of juicy red 
apple \s the play proceeded, I 
uunched apple after apple. Finally 
he exasperated teacher ordered me 
ip front and I was made to disgorge 
ou ] yplause.” si 


And tor Mary Lowrey Ross, the 
childhood Christmases held sway, too. 
Act lly,” she reminisced—without 
the frustrating help of Miss A. this 
time, “Il can’t remember any Christ- 
nas that was especially happy; or 
any Christmas that was anything 


[here are, of course, separate 
f remembered ecstacy. The 
‘hristmas Eve when I sneaked 
jownstairs for a forbidden preview 
and saw under the tree the doll I 
nstantly claimed for my own, naming 


asnes ¢ 


ner Louise. But the rest of that Christ- 
mas has Vv ‘saaned in the pink flash of 
Louise's gown, and is now as irre- 


ible as Louise herself. 
|hen there was the Christmas that 
ced, all in the same stocking 
vith the traditional oranges and 
anes, a little round music box 
and ead camel ridden by an Arab 
na red fez. But all that remains of 
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that Christmas is the memory of a 
tinkle without a tune and of the en- 
chanting feel and weight of the little 
lead camel in my hand. 

“The best Christmases were, of 
course, the childish Christmases; and 
after that, the Christmases that 
brought the same reflected magic to 
the children’ s faces. There isn’t a part 
of any of them I would willingly miss, 
including the last moment when one 
sweeps up the wrappings and ribbon 
and flattened Christmas-tree icicles, 
and reflects, as one must, that it is 
all over, thank Heaven, for another 
year.” 


So ENDS the Christmas Days of 
SN’s contributing editors. And I was 
baffled. We just couldn’t go into print 
without one debunking Santa stor iy 
But we didn’t have one. Just then into 
the office came Lillian Millar who 
writes a lot for the Business pages. 
Not too hopefully I asked her what 
was the Christmas she best remem- 
bered. And she saved the dav! 

A visiting Uncle Joe had been left 
to look after six-vear-old Lillian and 
the other children that Christmas Eve. 
Bundled off early to bed, she had 
been too excited to rk heard noises 
downstairs; and, with her sister, crept 
down the stairs to catch a glimpse of 
Santa. 

“But in the parlor, instead of Santa 
at work, there sat Uncle Joe clumsily 
filling the stockings we had hung 
earlier in the evening and munching 
some of the food we had so carefully 
prepared for Santa 

“Next day I was puffed up with 
importance at my superior knowiedge. 
But soon reaction set in, bringing a 
sense of loss as I realized the truth— 
there is no Santa Claus.” 


@ How's this for a record! JEANNE 
DEVISSCHER, 17, has attended East 
Kildonan (Man.) schools for 11 vears 
ind has never once been absent or 
late. She’s graduated and working 
now. Last month she received a wrist 
watch from the School Board and 

gold spoon from Mayor J. L. Brodie 


SWEEPSTAKE 
WINNER 


CUM LAUDE: With this 
beautiful arrangement of 
roses Mrs. John McArthur 
of Toronto won most points 
arrangement en- 








1ss of floral 





tered in any 
arrangement at the Royal 
Winter Fair in Toronto. The 
show was sponsored by 
The Garden Club of On- 
tario. When awarding the 
honor to Mrs. McArthur the 
judges added that her entry 
was worthy of being entered 
n the International Flower 
Show in New York, top 
flower show on the con- 


tinent 
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IT’S A GIFT 


* BOOKS 


THAT CLASSIC REMARK “but she 
has everything” never need apply to 
anyone who has a hobby. A_ book 
about one’s hobby always is assured 
of a warm and interested welcome. 

“I have found that all people dull 
In conversation and hateful to look at 
are those who have no _ hobbies.” 
This quotation from Yuan Ghungland 
heads a chapter in “Creating Hooked 
Rugs,” by Vera Bisbee Underhill with 
Arthur J. Burks. It’s a book that will 
interest those who have still to try 
their hand at rug-making as well as 
others who may ‘want to learn more 
about this fascinating craft. The book 
is illustrated with many color plates 
and photographs of some remarkably 
handsome examples of the craft— 
which Mrs. Underhill defines as 
“painting with wool.” Full scale 
detail illustrations and directions are 
included so that one may COpy sev- 
eral of the rugs shown. It is obvious 
that designs of these rugs show a 
feeling for greater refinement and 
sophistication compared to the simple, 
rather primitive ones with which the 
craft was originated by pioneer 
women. 

Vera Underhill learned her craft 
in New England, writes about it 
lovingly and regards it as an expres- 
sion which gives full play to one’s 
natural love of color and design. 
Every step in rug-making—from se- 
lection of equipment to choice and 
execution of the design—is explained 
fully. Mrs. Underhill’s book should 
be a treasure to any woman who en- 
jovs creating with hook and brightly 
colored strands of fabric a rug that 
is truly her own creation. (Longmans, 
Green, $7.50). 












Williamsburg Lodae 


Williamsburg Inn 
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FOR HOBBYISTS 


“New Furniture From = is 
addressed principally to newiy mar- 
rieds and others who want to ‘a in 
attractive surroundings but lack the 
means to furnish them in the style 
they aspire to. This book is full of good 
ideas on how to brid dge the gap ‘with 
out-of-date (but inexpensive) furni- 
ture that has been remodelled and 
refinished. No great skill is required 
—just the abi ility to see the possibili- 
ties in tired old furniture, plus ability 
to use a few simple tools. 

There are eight pages of photo- 
graphs, 92 clear how-to-do-it draw- 
ings and the chapters cover scores of 
imaginative methods of face-lifting 
Here’s a book that the handyman of 
the house will be delighted to keep 
close at hand to his work bench 
(By Raymond F. Yates, Longmans 
Green, $5.00.) 

In their “Guide to Easier Living” 
Mary and Russel Wright take a close 
look at the way we live today—and 
cock a snook at what they see. They 
think we are bogged down in an 
outmoded, unnecessarily complicated 
way of living patterned on the days 
of unlimited leisure—a wavy that is 
no longer either realistic or valid. 

The Wrights examine our houses, 
etiquette, entertaining, and the rest of 
the mechanics of living. With detailed 
illustrations, charts and checklists they 
offer practical and specific solutions 
on how to eliminate the gingerbread 
trimmings that have cluttered houses, 
wasted hours and created work for 
the housewife, since the beginning of 
time. It should be placed firmly in the 
hands of every woman whose hobby 
is that of domestic martyrdom. (Mus 
son. $4.00.) ; 





Cs ny f n $3.50_D f $s 
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SERVE 
DIGES 


WHEN YOU SERVE 
CHEESE 


ENGLISH 
QUALITY 





PEEK FREAN’S 
(feunons Eriheuil 





AVAILABLE AT 








LEADING DRUG AND DEPARTMENTAL 


PSYCHOLOGY 








IS JEALOUSY YOUR POISON? 


by Peter Graham 


“O beware my lord of Jealousy 
It is the green-eyed monster 


R. F., a prosperous architect, 
is an excellent husband and 
tather. The wives of his 
neighbors and friends regard him as 
a perfect example of a devoted, con- 
siderate and loving husband. His own 
wife admits readily that her marriage 





has always been happy. 

Or nearly alwavs. There were times 
when he refused to talk to his wife, 
when he ignored his children and 
retired to his room in a brown study. 


During one of these bouts of stub- 


born and unhappy silence, his wife 
consulted her doctor. “I cannot un- 
derstand what happens to John all of 
1 sudden,” she explained, in tears. 


Fortunately for the happiness of 
John and his attractive wife, the doc- 
tor was trained psychologist. It did 
not take him long to find out that 
these silences occurred whenever the 


wife had paid a visit to her relatives 


in a neighboring town 
“John is jealous of vour family,” 
was the verdict. “He does not realize 


PETER GRAHAM is a_ London, 


England, writer who specializes in 


; 
articles on psychology. 


STORES. 








it himself—but jealousy, in one of 
its disguises, is the root of the matter.” 

Thus Mr. F. became Case Number 
1134 in the great investigation that 
dealt with the least-known of all hu- 
man emotions—jealousy. A_ serious- 
minded French psychologist, Dr 
Frangois Maupassant, started the re- 
search ten years ago. The doctor, a 
relative of the famous French writer, 
was assisted by psychologists and 
physicians in eighteen countries. 

Main difficulty was the collection 
of suitable material of human guinea 
pigs (or, as Dr. Maupassant calls 
them, “established sufferers”). 

Ot 3.000 men and women who were 
classified by their husbands, wives 
and sweethearts as “extremely jeal- 
ous”, only a very small percentage 
(less than 15 per cent) admitted that 
they were suffering from jealous emo- 
tions. And the 212 “insanely” or “vio- 
lently jealous” (tour of whom were 
questioned in French prisons serving 
varying terms for crimes passionelles) 
were equally reticent, for only 44 of 


men and women “sufferers”, 


doc 
tor discovered that they all Sev- 
eral things in common, althou.) they 


came from all possible walks of life 


and belonged to all age groups be. 


tween 16 and 78. 


First, they were people o! mor 
than average intelligence. 
Secondly, an unusual high percent 


age belonged to the blood 


groups “B 


and “AB”, and the blood pressure ¢ 


t 


many was slightly higher o ohtly 
lower than average. 


Of every ten people, six w n 


and four were women. There exists 


no doubt now that more men ar 
jealous than women. And e 
groups least affected are those hetweer 
26 and 35. 

After studying his 43,2 Case 
records, Dr. Maupassant s now 
reached the conclusion that jealousy 
in many disguises, Causes most of the 
trouble at home. 

Sometimes jealousy is so well dis 


guised that only experienced psychok 
gists can discover its destructive force 


them admitted that they were jealous. Very frequently the sufferers wil! not 
Yet after examining some 43,000 admit even to themselves that the 
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FROM SOUP TO NUTS. 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 














ACROSS 
Study 1916 ba grounc 8 
6. Se 1 
9. I'd leave Er P.M. to his peopie 
(6) 
10 Cloaks w hildren 8 
11. B i f 1 i them. (1 
12. Seen when a ark tt wing 4 
13. See 15 
14. The pair ire gone as I somersault 7 
17. See what 1 re whe red wel 
19. To] it I wa iy is off! (7 
22. Doe one ot tk ir 4 
24. Revels in cod? On the contrary 10) 
2 Old King change the law for eating 
4, 4 
26 Lamb and Mose re aid t have be 
aved thus 6 
27. Outside of 24 dow ey're hard on the 
gum é 
28 are the its. (8 


















DOWN 

2 Stale cobs muy be to digesttor 

3. Yes, but he usually sits out t erforn 
ance. (5-2 

4. Sounds as though they're she & stud 
born creature. (9) 

5. Use up 6) 

6. Geographically Germar Ar 
so apart 5) 

7. All aboard! (7) 

8. Extract a small am¢ t fr get 6 
little more 5) 

15, 6 across and 13. It was fair pla B 
way originating in Oslo, strans 9.6.7 

16. Accordin to the gospel, ! kes 8 
heavenly creature to overthr he ° 


around her. (9) 


18. Unseasonable in Mach and Af 


20. Fish fork. (7 


21. O sound confession! (6) 


23. O rich confusion! 
24. Shortbreads? (5) 


28 
29 
30 
31 


SI RwWre 


5) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS 


Sea squirts 

and 20. A 

parts 

Introit 

Eyebrow 12 refree 
. Titan 1 tbreak 
. Pullet et 

Pine cone 

Aspic 

Free will 

Abridge 

Argonne 

Tusk 

Pepper pot 


pow’ 


Swim 
Attract 
Quote 
Internal 
Themes 
Marital 
Now and 
Rest cure 
Poles apart 
Regicide 
Fire-damr 

. See 6 

. Orlando 
Effete 
Wager 

. Bets 
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nt- ’ British West Indies 


ic islands of vivid contrasts! 
to calypso rhythms, golden 
es, Moslem mosques, Hindu 
es. Enjoy wide choice of hotels 
iest houses... convenient air 
transportation . . . devaluated 
urvency. 


Trinidad & Tobago 


Tourist Board 


on from the Trade Commis- 
for Trinidad & Tobago, Dept 
Board of Trade Bldg., Montreal 
your Travel Agent 


ices in New York and London. 





UN 


GRAND 
PARFUM 
DE 
PARIS 


vices proves D4 iad “ 














THOMAS 
TARIO 


nded 
1877 


ESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


stablished school for girls with 
staff. 


1 courses in High School to Grade 

ecretarial, Music, Home Economics, 

erior Decoration, Dress Design, 
Art and Expression. 


nt includes modern classrooms and 
ries, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
¢ hapel. 


will reopen after Christmas on 
January 7th, 1952. For illus- 
rospectus address the Principal. 


S. Dobson, M.A., (Oxon), 0.0 
St. Thomas, Ontario 
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are jealous. They will repress this 
emotion, and hide it from their fami- 
lies and their doctors. This repression 
can then lead to startling results. 
The bank manager who is rude to 
his wife and makes violent scenes 
without provocation, does so only 
after his wife has spent an evening 
with friends playing bridge. He is 
jealous, but does not know it. The 
devoted wife who quarrels with her 
husband and insults him in the pres- 
ence of their children, is jealous of the 
newly-engaged secretary—yet will find 
this suggestion ridiculous. Husbands 
will become highly critical of their 
wives, will talk disparagingly of their 
work, their looks, their cooking—all 


because they are jealous. 


HIDDEN JEALOUSY often 
SeTLOUS 


leads to a 
mind. The 
Austrian specialist for mental diseases, 
Dr. E. Gruber, who was one of Dr. 


illness of the 


Maupassant’s 34 assistants in this re- 
search work, supplied several case 
histories. Men and women behaved 
like insane persons, yet were not mad 
—only insanely jealous. 

Uncovering a hidden jealousy can 
cure a bodily and mental illness. 

Very often jealousy tries to mask 
itself as excessive love—vet at the 
bottom of it you will always find the 
same motivating force: an exaggerat- 
ed instinct of possession. Frequently 
jealousy still lives on while love has 
died long ago. What is left of former 
passion is a strong desire not to lose 
“the property”. These are the diffi- 
Where true love. still 
jealousy can 
control, and sometimes can 
even be rooted out completely 


cult cases. 
exists, often be kept 
under 


The doctors chose the 3,000 ex- 
treme cases of jealousy for four series 
of treatment. The main attack, of 
course, was made by the psycholo- 
gists, but the physicians assisted with 
medical treatment, and certain hor 
mones proved specially effective 

It was very difficult to assess the 
effect of the cures, as most sufferers 
protested right from the start that 
they were “completely normal and 
not jealous at all”. However, 611 
grateful husbands and wives reported 
a “remarkable improvement” in the 
behavior of their spouses after a six 
months’ treatment, and in 92 cases 
there was a complete and permanert 
cure. 


“JEALOUSY is a pernicious disease, 
and the fact cannot be overlooked 
that only about 3 per cent of the suf- 
could be relieved of their 
anxieties,” Dr. Maupassant told me. 
“In addition, the effect of certain hor- 


mones and drugs on severe cases has 


ferers 


still to be studied more closely, and 
over longer periods “ 

It appears that the great thinkers 
and poets knew all 
ogy of jealousy, long before the first 
qualified 
name-plate. 

“Shakespeare's Othello is a modern 
treatise of jealousy,” says Dr. Mau- 


bout the psvene 


psychologist put up Ais 


passant. “Take for instance 
‘Trifles as light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations 


strong 
As proof of holy writ 
Here is some more of the wisdon 


t 


of all ages, quoted by the docto 





“Jealousy and anger can no more 
bear to lose sight of their objects 
than love.” (George Eliot). 
“Jealousy and ambitions can shorten 
a man’s life.” (Confucius). 


“Jealousy and stupidity, the two black 
spots in human nature, which, more 
than love of money, are the root of 
all evil.” (Sir James Barrie). 


“Jealousy is in our blood. If we only 
could examine our blood thoroughly 
enough, we would find that of the 
jealous different from the rest.” 
( Maeterlinck). 


But modern psychology disagrees 
with Oscar Wilde’s 
“Plain women are always jealous of 
their husbands; beautiful never are.” 
This apparently is not true at all 
And the psychologists are rather 
doubtful about Calderon’s 
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“Love dies in the 
Ousy. 

Perhaps the time will come when a 
jealous husband or wife will simply 
swallow a couple of hormone pills t 
stave off an attack of jealousy—the 
same as you take a couple of aspirins 
to stave off a threatening attack of 
“flu. 


house of jea! 


UNTIL THEN jealousy will 
“a most vehement passion, a most tu 
rious perturbation, a bitter pain, a 
fire, a pernicious curiosity, a gall cor- 
rupting the honey of our life, mad 
ness, vertigo, plague, and hell . 

And the “sufferers” will continue to 
torture themselves and those whom 
they persecute with their passion 
very often without the slightest cause 
or justification. Or as Othello puts it 
“They are not jealous for the cause 
But jealous for they are jealous.” 


remain 
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DISTINCTIVE 
GIFTS 
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WRAPPED 
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Uptown JA E GER Department 


JOAN RIGBY 


104 BLOOR STREET WEST 


Store: Ml. 4969 








Accessory Department: MI. 7636 
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| About Women 


THE NEW ALDERMAN in J orony 
is a woman. Mrs. May Roansoy 
headed the polls in her Ward against 
six men. Election tops is nothing ney 
to this grandmother alderman. For 1) 
years she’s run as a school trustee ang 

| eT TET for 11 years she polled top votes. Noy 
as alderman, she’s the only woman op 

4 the council. But, she’s got masculine 


{ here is a lifetime of pleasure backing. “After all,” she said, “the 





men of the Ward were the ones wh 
j 
f 


got me to run. It wasn’t just womer 
who voted for me.” 

e fe e ° at , 

141 magnificent and precious gifts from Eaton s @ The Saskatchewan Department o} 
Public Health has a new nutritionis 


in its North Battleford health region 
She’s SHIRLEY JENN, a 1949 grid from 
the U of Saskatchewan, plus a hol 
ship year in dietetic interning in Colo. | 
rado State Hospital, plus a vear as ff 
dietitian at the Weyburn Training § 
School. : 
@ Ballet news include: Re-election of 
Lapy TUPPER as President of the 
Women’s Committee of the \W nipeg 
Ballet . . . the January trip to Holly- 
wood for MELISSA HAYDEN | Toron- 
tonian Mildred Herman) of the New 
York City Ballet, to do a dance se 
quence in the new Charlie Chaplin 
film ... and the nightly applause fo 
dancing of Ottawa’s Patricia Witt 
in a secondary role in the new Swar 
Lake of the NY City Centre Ballet 





@ Soon Grand-Mére, Que., won't be 
known only for its knitted scarves & 
gloves, etc., but also as the town t 
which ALLYN MCLERIE was born 


Granted she left it at an early age 
still she’s a Quebecker. And_ she’s 
made quite a sensational hit in a play 


in London’s West End—‘‘To Dor 
thy, a Son.” She took over the lead « 
short notice too, when the 

To make it more interesting. s 
started her career as a dance ; 


@ You've got to be good t p 2 


BC applicants in Fegistered nurses 


examinations. And that ts t whal @ 
BERYL IRENE LOCKNER of \ 
General Hospital did 





ee 


pene | et pe OE 





CHRISTMAS PANTO: In ‘Snow 
holiday treat for children, are sterar 
actresses 12-year-old Judy and 7 ¢ 
ARGE RETA IRGANIZATION STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST Beth Morris. Produced by Josep’ "¢ Ba 
rington, Toronto, with all-child: ca 
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LIGHTER SIDE 
Se 


EDUCATIONAL DILEMMA 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Gn 7 OT a Noah’s Ark in the en- 
7 N tire Christmas store,” Miss 


A. said, setting her shop- 
ping bag on the floor. “I don’t sup- 
pose ‘he modern child ever heard of 
No p 


| shook my head sadly. “They 
miss the best part of childhood,” 1 
said, and added. “My Noah’s Ark 
had the animals.” 

[id it have a hinged top?” Miss 
A ed. 

“On one side,” I said. 

\fine had a hinged top on both 
side Miss A. said, “and Shem, Ham 
and Japhet besides all the coaneug 

| «:pped into my alphabet soup. 


also had a replica of | cen s 
Temp'e,” I said. “It was wonderful. 
Rat Oriental in feeling, with 


minarets and balconies and miscel- 
aneous eXtra pieces you could use 
for Ark of the Covenant.” 

1) a Jonah and the Whale,” Miss 
A. said jealously. “You wound it up.” 

‘Can you imagine finding anything 
ike that in a mod- 
ern Tovland?” J 


isked, and Miss 
\. shook her head. 
They wouldn't 
know what they 
we for,’” she 


Salad “Nobody 
mnizes any 

n the wonder 
what the Old Tes- 
holds for 

ildish mind.” 
‘body except 

B. de Mille,” 


s A. reached 
he catsup, looking thoughtful 
We were born into the poetical age 
f th,” she said after a moment. 
modern child is born into the 
A of rationalized lunacy. Instead 
g Solomon's Korat he gets 
cano set, so if he’s ; i special) 
child he can reconstruct a re 
pics of the Chalk River plant. Or 
s tanks and guns and bombing 


got soldiers,” I pointed out 
ey were British soldiers,” Miss 


, d quickly. “Even the babies 
stood that the function of the 
Bi soldier was to extend the 
bo iries of civilization and to 
sp the ideals of the British Em- 
pir und the globe.” 
jon’t remember discussing th 
ide of the British Empire with 
rt vabies,” I said. “Most of the 
on hung round with were a rather 
$Cu brained lot.” 
point is,” Miss A. said pa- 
Ue “that even in the selection of 
0 ‘ our parents were able to im- 
pre us a sense of moral urgency. 
| Ided. “I even had a little le: id 
n ary with a little lead bible.” 
Is 
; was a splendid gift,” Miss 


I don’t know,” I said. “I 


figure out what to do with 








him. I think in the end I used him 
as a sinker for catching minnows.” | 
spread the catsup on my cheese sand- 
wich. “Now the modern idea,” J 
went on, “is to give a child education- 
al toys that will have an immediate 
application to the business of livi ng. 
The Project Method. Learning by 
Living. Criticized Experience ‘as a 
Test of Action.” 

Miss A. sniffed 

“For instance,” I said, “instead of 
giving your nephew a Noah’s Ark for 
Christmas you can give him a fully 
equipped miniature chain store. The 
idea is that if he is a bright lad he'll 
pick up by himself the operation of a 
cash register, current business prac- 
tice, and the theory of retail-price- 
maintenance levels.” 

“What fun would he get out of 
that?” Miss A. demanded. — 

“He isn’t supposed to have fun 
primarily,” I said. “He’s supposed to 
preparing himself, through more 





petit tive living.” 
“He won't be a 
little boy,” Miss 
A. said indignant- 
ly. “He'll be a 


little business 


think of a better 
preparation for 
getting to be a bis 
business man?” | 
asked 
Miss A 
hot water to her 


tea. “Little girls 


7 24 
added 


* she beg 
“Little 
girls don't 
“Take doll 


+ her ] thang +t } > 
has to bath her dol cnange itsS didies, 





] noer 1t lathe nm IN trire 
aunde! ts ciothnes in a niniatlire 
Indry set, and give Wa fe 


‘s permanent wu.ve 


comes with sev- 


home lat 
manent from a doll 
kit that usually 
eral colored rinses If she is a sraart 
little 
most 
hood profession before she 1s five 
“I read about a walking doll the 
other day that could lean up 
a post 2nd roll its eves, ” Miss A 
“What profession woul Id that 


little girl?” 


girl she has probably lea-ned 
4 


the essentials of the mo Ner- 





to a smart 


“I’m sure a doll like that would 
never have the approval of the 
Parents’ Magazine,” I said 

Miss A. finished her tea, looking 


thoughtful. “Pioneer mothers,” she 
said, “used to cover their children’s 


hands with molasses and feathers and 


leave them to pick them off It kept 
them amused for hours —— 
I don’t imagine that wou Id appeal to 


modern educators.” 

] } 

“It kept them quiet merely by 
stupefyi ng them,” I said 

“So does televi sion.”” Miss A. said 

ument and bri 


yn right back to 


educate I & 





concluding the arg 
ing modern 


its ancient dilemma 
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Good Reading in Next Week's 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
















‘Aontrealers Are Learning the Art of City Living 





—by Hugh MacLennan 





Our Hard-Worked, Under-Worked Judges 
—by R.A. Farquharson 


Hyatt Ali, Servant Until Death 
—by Nik Cavell 


Windsor: Labor and a Big City, Part II 
—by Wilfred List 


The Sanders Team in Gallup Poll 
—by Thelma LeCogq 


Plus the regular departments for Films, Books, Ottawa View, 
World Affairs, Business, World of Women 


— 
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Happy Anniversary 






... ERIC PORTMAN 


s distinguished star of 
tay De he sO¢ in 
ice er 11 lucky. He 
t lith day of every 
\\ ary | y dav— | 
; Gnd 
jeaiias 4 
¢ \ Vel \le is | 
8g l Is De | 
\ ! Is - the | 
nail WI j 
Labatt’s. Get se tod enjoy 
the lightest, smoothest ale of the 
all—Labatt’s Anniversary Ale! | 
Johr Labatt Linited 


The A iy 
aah ded 
to Labatt’s 


( Sohn Keb 
Anniversary 
Ale 


eS ee ae 
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Angela Hotel 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


English Inn Atmosphere 
Quiet and Restful 
Excellent Cuisine 








BUY TB 


NEW HOME: 





CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


LAID DOO 





— 


HAMILTON GUILD 








7 eit i ta it pe ne 







TUCK SHOP: gathering point after rehearsals. Enjoying tea are (I to r): Frank 
Adams, Ruth Bramley, Charles Haynes and Mrs. Bart Moriarty, in charge. 


NEW HOME ol 
Players’ Guild of Ha 
milton, Ont., was ot 
ficially opened last 
month. Over 2,000 


people accepted the 


t 
“at-home” invitation 

and dropped in- over es Fi 
the week-end to look j 


the < modelled 3 | 
18-room 


Guild is probably Ca 


OV er 
& 
house. The 


ane 
ae ey 


nada’s oldest amateur 
group At least, if its 
parent, the 1874 Gar 


rick Club, 
is the 


Is accepted 


beginning 





IN ATTIC wardrobe room: Bella Milne (I) 


HANGING drapes in main reception room 
and Dorothy Foster in charge of costuming. 


ire Olwen Williams and Patricia Johnston 





A Gift 





Unusual 





Distinction 





4 SATURDAY 


MIGHT 


Make up your list 
TODAY on the 
convenient order 
form bound in 


this issue. 





Our Good Friends in Canada 


Sincere Wishe 


s for 
a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year 
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